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POETRY IN A MACHINE AGE 
PAUL ENGLE' 


The most evident quality of poetry is intensity—a certain verbal 
exaggeration. It is that which distinguishes it from prose and from 
plain speech. It is that which emphasizes what is being said. It is 
the basis of the pleasure afforded by verse. This intensity is not 
elaborate description or the piling-up of adjectives. It may be the 
opposite—a reducing of what is said to its simplest terms, as in the 
following couplet from Robert Frost: 

I often see flowers from a passing car 
That are gone before I can tell what they are. 

Or it may be the bare statement of a fact which, although it has 
nothing at all added, expresses the fact imaginatively, as does Mac- 
Leish’s calling of the ocean “that endless silence, edged with unend- 
ing sound.”’ Or the intensification may be achieved by symbol and 
figurative language. In these lines from John Brown’s Body the 
image is completely obvious and clear: 


Jack Ellyat turned away from the window now, 
The frosty sleighbell of winter was in his ears, 
He saw the new year, a child in a buffalo-robe. 


The image may be far more subtle, as the lines from the German 
poet Rilke in which he describes a visit to a small church in pre- 
revolutionary Russia where he found God crouching in a corner like 
a wounded and captured animal. Whatever the means of intensifi- 


* Paul Engle’s growing fame as a significant American poet rests upon Worn Earth, 
American Song, and particularly his latest book, Break the Heart’s Anger. A native of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, he studied at the University of Iowa, Columbia, and Oxford (as 
Rhodes scholar). This fall he will lecture on poetry at the University of Iowa and be- 


fore general audiences. 
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cation may be, it is always a heightening of the voice, although that 
may involve a lowering of its sound. It is a lifting of the words like 
a hand’s gesture. 

When the vowels and consonants of a line of verse are so skilfully 
arranged in relation to the sense and to each other that the line seems 
to vibrate like a taut wire, it is the contribution that this tautness 
makes to the transference of a certain feeling from one mind into 
another mind which is important. The sound of the line considered 
by itself is of less value, however pleasant it may be, than the func- 
tion it has of emphasizing the meaning through the force of its sound. 
In this passage from Conquistador the swing of the lines makes 
clearer the feeling in the mind of the writer, thinking of the armored 
Spaniards who came in their pride and were killed by stone and 


arrow: 
Those with the glaze in their eyes and the fine bearing: 
The born leaders of men: the resonant voices: 
They give them the lands for their tombs: they call it America. 


It is the mood of the mind, and the accuracy with which the verse 
reproduces it—the attitude toward a thing and not the thing itself— 
which is the real concern of poetry. Betters on horse races call this 
attitude a hunch because it has not been reached rationally, but 
intuitively. It is for the telling about these hunches that rhythms 
and forms of verse exist. It is Carl Sandburg writing “See the trees 
lean to the wind’s way of learning” instead of ‘‘See the wind bend 
the trees.”’ 

If a poet’s business, then, is to communicate his own mind in an 
intelligible and intensified language, how is the saying that a poet is 
“representative of his times” to be explained? What is a man like 
who is, in his verse, representative of today? How has living in a 
machine age affected the position of a poet who is trying to tell 
about the excitements in his head? 

A poet cannot repudiate his age. If he tries to do so, even his 
repudiation will belong to it. He is a part of all his environment, 
both that which he unconsciously takes in, as his eyes automatically 
acknowledge what confronts them, and that which he consciously 
acquires, as in the study of folklore and psychiatry. Being so inte- 
grated to his age, when he comes to talk about his own character in 
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verse, what he says has not only the individual accent of his own 
voice but also the larger intonation of his times. 

Three forces which belong particularly to the twentieth century 
have altered the conditions of writing poetry: machinery, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology. 

The change that machinery has brought is more than a new col- 
lection of sights and sounds and smells, although these are relevant. 
It is partly the mechanizing of daily acts—the substitution of but- 
ton-pushing and switch-throwing for acquired skills. But it is far 
more the revelation of new worlds of power and movement. It is 
the hands extended, in making an article, to elaborate machines, the 
nimble fingers losing their genius to the thousand-times more nimble 
parts of loom and drill press. It is the eye magnified by intricately 
cut glass, and the ear amplified by the radio, made more sensitive 
than that of any forest-living creature. 

A poet today, seeking for a way to express a great force, will think 
as readily of compressed steam in a cylinder as of the tides; of an 
electrical current rather than the strength of an animal. The fact 
of a human voice thrown out through the air by a machine and being 
made audible half the world away by another machine is exciting to 
the imagination. The purring-cat’s-head of a dynamo has as great 
possibilities for becoming as familiarly used in verse as the tradi- 
tional plow, itself a machine. One of the largest conceptions possibly 
in poetry now is the airplane—man catapulted through space by his 
own creation. 

The machine must not be worshiped as god or devil, nor must it 
be damned, save when it is misused as in the deadly instruments of 
war. The poet must accept it as part of his world in the way that 
the author of John Brown’s Body has urged: 


Out of John Brown’s strong sinews the tall skyscrapers grow, 
Out of his heart the chanting buildings rise, 
Rivet and girder, motor and dynamo, 
Pillar of smoke by day and fire by night, 
The steel-faced cities reaching at the skies, 
The whole enormous and rotating cage 
Hung with hard jewels of electric light... . . 
If you at last must have a word to say, 
Say neither, in their way, 
“It is a deadly magic and accursed,” 
Nor “It is blest,’”’ but only, “It is here.” 
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The necessary thing is to combine the new machinery with the 
old—plows, spinning wheels, ships, and wagons. The new is an 
immensely speeded-up addition to these. Poetry has previously 
drawn most of its images from nature. It must now draw a greater 
number from machines, as they displace part of nature in our ex- 
perience. This is not to imply that poetry must be filled with the 
whir and clatter of a factory, although it should be at times. The 
autumnal flight of birds and the turn and pound of a driving wheel 
should both move through the verse of our time. 

Equally with the aspects of nature, machines may be merely de- 
scribed or their relation to men indicated. Or they may be converted 
into symbols and images as MacKnight Black does in “‘Reciprocat- 
ing Engine” from his book of poems, Machinery: 

The arc of a balance-wheel 
Flows like a curved rush of swallows, come over a hill... . . 


Things lost come again in sudden new beauty. 
Look long on an engine. It is sweet to the eyes. 


In these lines from ‘Smoke and Steel’? Sandburg describes the 
union of the blood of men and the smoke of fires in the making of 
steel: 

A bar of steel—it is only 
Smoke at the heart of it, smoke and the blood of a man. 
A runner of fire ran in, ran out, ran somewhere else, 
And left—smoke and the blood of a man 
And the finished steel, chilled and blue. 


Ultimately the machine must be transformed into a generalized 
term, as in Auden’s looking at something: “As the hawk sees it or 
the helmeted airman.” In these lines from Stephen Spender the 
machine no longer stands outside the inner motivation of the poem, 
nor is it merely described. It is an integral part of the original mood 
and the writing. 

More beautiful and soft than any moth 

With burring furred antennae feeling its huge path 

Through dusk, the air-liner with shut-off engines 

Glides over suburbs and the sleeves set trailing tall 

To point the wind. Gently, broadly, she falls, 

Scarcely disturbing charted currents of air. 
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The poem convinces you that it was as natural for Spender to write 
so sympathetically of an airplane as it was for Keats to write of a 
Grecian urn, or Shelley of the west wind. 

The knowledge that the air around him swarms with words and 
music on radio waves, with the sun’s energy and an infinitude of 
light-waves bearing the appearances of objects, is as important 
to a poet as it is fascinating. The roaring flame of blast furnaces at 
night may have for him the same burning terror that the sun has 
by day. The problem of using science and machines in verse has so 
far been their impersonality, their lack of human association. We 
were accustomed to windmills but not todynamos. We were familiar 
with a horse-drawn plow but not with tractors, and besides there 
was an ancient tradition for using the plow and the windmill in 
poetry. But this is changing. It begins with the child. He plays 
now with miniature airplanes, streamlined trains, and a multitude 
of mechanical devices. He sees them represented in the funnies. 
They will not be strange to him when he grows up. He may have his 
childhood recalled by the sight, not of a certain flower remembered 
from his mother’s garden, but by the sight of a certain airplane with 
a distinctive wing—if any model will last that long. 

It is often complained that machines, being inanimate, can never 
even partly displace animate nature in poetry. They say that such 
a nature image as that in the line “‘But thine eternal summer shall 
not fade” can never be replaced by an image from science or machin- 
ery. There are two replies to this. 

In the first place, much of the nature used in poetry is just as non- 
living as machines; a season’s change is weather as well as plants; 
and Wordsworth’s “something far more deeply interfused” was 
actually fused with rock and sun as well as daffodils. The traditional 
comparison of a man’s old age to the setting sun shows how an in- 
animate object may, by long association, acquire the aspect of life. 
And yet surely the running-down and disrepair of an old machine 
are more definite images of a man’s age, and far more contemporary 
ones. In the second place, as with the example of the sun above, 
machines may by constant familiarity acquire that semblance of a 
life which inanimate objects of nature have long had. 

There are many city dwellers today for whom a machine and im- 
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personal environment are far more real and understandable than a 
nature environment. Nature for them is something kept behind 
cages in parks or used as an escape from city heat; a place where 
empty beer cans are thrown on Sunday. The nature tradition of 
poetry will in time seem for them unreal and irrelevant—as lifeless 
as machine poetry now seems to many. Their life will have to be 
expressed in its hard and daily terms, in steel and motor. The clouds 
are there, over the city, but they are bringers of gutter-streams and 
coolers of hot apartment-house roofs rather than nourishers of crops 
and growing things. 

There is one further consideration. Machinery may not serve pre- 
cisely the same purpose in poetry that nature does, and therefore will 
not be substituted directly for it. Its function may be to reveal a 
portion of human life which thus far the use of nature has not been 
able to reveal, in doing which it will not compete with nature but 
rather complement and complete it. One specific example of this is 
the difficulty of expressing man’s social relationships in verse by 
means of the traditional forms and images. It may be that the high- 
ly complex and perfectly unified parts of machines, the relationship 
between separate but interacting machines, and the power that 
operates through all of them will express social terms and the unity 
and interaction of social life far better than can anything drawn 
from nature. With that increasing sympathy for society which 
will come with understanding, there will rise a stronger motivation 
to write poetry which deals with specific social and political ques- 
tions. Anything that affects the lives of men is fit subject for poetry. 
If the life of this century is going to be one of social unrest and pro- 
found efforts to adjust the machine to society, or our social and 
economic system to a machine age, then poetry will be unavoidably 
concerned, at least in part, with that unrest. 

Modern psychology has altered the position of a poet today less 
obviously than machinery, and yet as deeply. It has entirely elimi- 
nated the inspiration theory of writing by showing that poems de- 
rive not from some external source but from such immediate and 
internal influences as a childhood memory unconsciously retained, 
last night’s supper, a forgotten conversation, and the terrible direct- 
ness of dreams. It has proved that the condition of mind from which 
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a poet writes is not isolated, separate from his complete person or 
even a unique and entirely single feeling, but rather the fulfilment 
of the total person—the end-result of nerve, muscle, emotion, idea— 
twisted by the imagination into a unified form. However humiliat- 
ing to the poet, it can be said of some poetry that it comes not from 
the mind alone but from the glands. 

As much understanding of the intricate working of the human 
mind as possible is necessary to the poet. Until now this has come 
largely through the qualities of sympathy and intuition. But these 
can be supplemented today by all that psychology has contributed 
to opening the dark area of the mind. Not only has it enlarged our 
comprehension of past literature, as of the characters in Shakespeare, 
but it has expanded our belief about what should go into future 
literature. What we know of the sex impulse may not give us a 
deeper sense of the power of love in human affairs, but it will surely 
give us increased understanding in writing about it. Inhibition and 
repression have been the cause and source of much verse. A true 
knowledge of them may be able to make them subjects, however 
indirectly, of verse. 

It must not be thought that poems will become case histories. 
The poet can use the analyses of a psychiatrist without simply 
versifying them. He will use them to help interpret the actions of 
men. As with machinery, psychology is something to be added to 
our customary ways of thinking and of writing. It is not intended 
to replace them. Its purpose is to increase the capacity of poetry to 
express the time in which it is written, and the men who live in that 
time. 

Just as science and its creation machinery have advanced knowl- 
edge of our material environment, and psychology knowledge of per- 
sonality, so has sociology increased knowledge of our social environ- 
ment. We realize now the multitude of forces working on the indi- 
vidual that come not from nature or from within himself but from 
society. The daily dependence of every man on legions of other men 
he has never seen, and the existence of a vast social structure, greater 
than the sum of all its living parts, are important to the poet—as 
important as the fact of the earth turning in day and night. 

As a poet better understands his social being, he will turn with 
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greater interest toward it. Social phenomena and feeling may suf- 
fuse his verse as natural phenomena have. It may be that society 
will become as compelling and dominant for some poet as nature was 
for Wordsworth; that the energy running through all men and con- 
necting them in one organic whole will charge his mind with as 
strong and electric current as that sense of a natural power in all 
things charged the mind of Wordsworth, producing in each a mood 
of mingling with a will and a being greater than himself. The differ- 
ence between the two conditions is that a man can associate himself 
with nature but not alter it, passively letting his personality respond 
to its impulses; but a man is able to merge himself with society and 
yet move actively to change it, in which he has the amazing and 
human faculty of changing himself. 

Certainly poetry will as a whole become more “‘social-minded.”’ 
It will react instinctively to social movements as it once did to the 
moving wind. Poetry has already come out of the tower to talk 
with men and women on the street, and it can never go back. In 
these days of universal conscription a poet must be interested in an 
armament bill in Washington or Westminster and in the foreign 
policy of his own and all other nations, for they may affect his own 
life deeply or end it. He must be aware, in a time when so many 
millions of lives depend on an industrial system’s working smoothly, 
of economic changes and forces which control these millions. A 
wage rise or fall has as strong and immediate an impact on factory 
workers as ever rainfall or good and bad crops had on an agricultural 
people. 

One result of this awareness will be the desire to use common 
speech and contemporary images, and new verse forms and cadences 
to fit them. MacLeish, in a note to his verse-play Panic, has argued 
that modern dramatic verse must be the opposite of Elizabethan; 
that today the American voice drops away toward the end of its 
sentence or its speaking, and so the line of verse must fall away. 
Elizabethan verse rose toward the end because men spoke with a 
rising inflection. Hence the strong endings in plays of that time 
and the weak endings of MacLeish’s verse. I do not agree with 
this, but it is such a searching for a form to match the speech that 
we need. In America our verse has tended more and more to match 
the rhythms of speech. With this tendency, and our enormous facili- 
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ties for communication by radio, book, and newspaper, verse may 
come to be written for the medium in which it will appear. As the 
ballads were written for singing, so may a new kind of verse be 
written for the radio. The movies should produce a highly rhythmic 
and onomatopoetic verse to be spoken with music, which was writ- 
ten inseparably for the verse. I have heard a poem of the young 
English poet W. H. Auden, written especially for the occasion, read 
during the showing of a film depicting the passage of a night mail 
train to the north of England. The verse, like the film, followed the 
progress and speed of the train through village and valley, both in 
its details and in its sounds. It was very exciting to watch dawn 
moving over the dark northern hills and to hear it carefully de- 
scribed in strong verse. 

This concern with social life has already produced one result—an 
increase of politics in verse that is almost an invasion. It is not new. 
Milton was moved to write a sonnet on the late massacre in Pied- 
mont. Shelley, far away in Italy, wrote a long poem condemning 
the ‘“‘Peterloo massacre” in 1819, when a huge crowd of people, 
meeting outside Manchester to protest certain policies of the govern- 
ment, was fired upon by soldiers. Shelley wrote numerous poems 
directly dealing with the politics of his time and with republicanism 
in a time when to be a republican was far more dangerous than to be 
a communist in England now. The Russian Revolution has moved 
many poets, especially in France and England, as deeply as the 
French Revolution moved Wordsworth. 

One of the most curious means of enlarging our expression both 
of contemporary life and of the ancient human instincts has been 
the utilization of one of the newest sciences, anthropology. What 
has been discovered about prehistoric and primitive peoples is used 
to interpret the most civilized of men. T. S. Eliot acknowledges his 
debt, in writing The Waste Land, to Frazer’s Golden Bough, especial- 
ly the Adonis and Osiris volumes, and to Jessie L. Weston’s From 
Ritual to Romance. MacLeish’s Pot of Earth is filled with the study 
of fertility legends and rites. Auden has written of the primitivism 
of music: 

The string’s excitement, the applauding drum 


Are but the initiating ceremony 
That out of cloud the ancestral face may come. 
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And of the personality’s urge to assure its own nature: 


And all emotions to expression came, 
Recovering the archaic imagery; 

This longing for assurance takes the form 

Of a hawk’s vertical stooping at the sky..... 


Should the facilities for understanding the nature of personality 
increase as rapidly in this century as the facilities for understanding 
the nature of matter increased in the last, we shall have the possi- 
bility of putting into verse such a comprehension of the character 
and motivations of men as has not been thought of. One result has 
already been the struggle of the ego to maintain its validity in face 
of the annihilating knowledge both of it and of society and of the 
world of energy and matter which this century has revealed. Poetry 
was for a while in the twenties a chant of the unimportance of the 
self. The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock is a type of utter self- 
flagellation in verse—an assertion that the individual, in spite of his 
preoccupation with his own mind, is meaningless before the huge 
complexities of modern life. Here is the complete statement of man 
as petty, valueless, and doomed: 

No! I am not Prince Hamlet, nor was meant to be, 
Am an attendant Lord, one that will do 
To swell a progress, start a scene or two, 


Advise the Prince, no doubt an easy tool, 
Deferential, glad to be of use... .. 


I do not wish to repudiate all poetry which comes from the self and 
is entirely about it. Surely poets will use their new knowledge and 
understanding to interpret not only other men and social groups but 
themselves. They may be led to an examination of their minds so 
deep that it is terrifying. But those with courage will use their new 
material and not be used by it, although it involves stretching their 
minds out on a board like a pinned moth. John Lehmann wrote of 


this: 
To penetrate that room is my desire, 
The extreme attic of the mind that lies 
Just beyond the last bend in the corridor. 


Some poets have tried to solve the problem of the self by going 
beyond it in historical or social poetry, where the self is concealed in 








objective action or in a political movement. 


What I had not foreseen 
Was the gradual day 
Weakening the will 


burns when the small flame goes out. 


gling with a public one: 
For those who had the power, 
Unhesitating whether to kill or cure: 
Those who were not afraid 


Whose hearts were filled 


There need be no obituary nor wreath, 
Accomplices of death. ... 





Leaking the brightness away..... 
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The individual is 


merged in something so much bigger than himself that he disap- 
pears, losing his identity, save in so far as the whole external action 
may be an image of his mind. These poets seek a way in which the 
immense awareness of our time can be asserted on a broader scale 
than one man. Men may say of the self what Stephen Spender said: 


But others will say that there is a vaster will than the self’s own 
which works through that gradual day, and a brightness which 


This finding of the individual inadequate, and his private feelings 
insufficient for all the poetry a man writes, does not mean that the 
individuality of men will be destroyed. It may, on the contrary, 
be the salvation of the individual today. If a man stands out in 
solitary aloofness from his time he may drown in it. But in losing 
his lone self he may find it in a more powerful and daring state 
of being. Some find it in the necessity of faith, some in the exhilarat- 
ing purge of action, and some in a belief demanding action. C. Day 
Lewis has praised this man who has solved his private fate by min- 


To dam the estuary or start the forest fire: 


With enthusiasm as with a constant wind.... 


Their spirit shall be blowing out of the sunrise, 
Their veins our rivers, their bones our bread. 


That spirit blowing out of the sunrise is the moving force toward 
which men, whose way of talking is that high and tense speech 
called “poetry,” will more and more turn their waiting faces. 








THE OTHER SIDE’ 


MYRIAM PAGE? 


A recent issue of this Journal presented Miss Dora V. Smith’s ad- 
dress ‘American Youth and English.”’ A number of considerations 
growing out of this presentation need to be raised; and, while I 
cannot claim to speak in behalf of a whole convention, as does Miss 
Smith, nevertheless I believe this viewpoint does represent the 
thinking of a large number of teachers of English today—if the 
teachers of this school and this city are a fair indication of feeling. 

First of all, why do these advocates of the wholly free method of 
teaching always present their opponents as dwelling in the extreme 
Dark Ages in so far as method is concerned? Apparently, the only 
alternatives are, on the one hand, “a room furnished solely with seats 
nailed down in rows, two apples cut out of paper, and a series of pic- 
tures of the Three Bears,” and, on the other hand, “blocks built into 
a garage in one corner of the room, a playhouse of crate boxes in the 
other, fish and various living creatures in an aquarium in a third, 
and a library table with books for both study and recreational read- 
ing in a fourth.”’ Although I am sure that these apostles of freedom 
would now believe it unthinkable, it may just be that twenty years 
from now the orange crates will be as obsolete as the nailed-down-in- 
rows desks are today. Is there no medium of sanity? Cannot we 
have child participation when the time is right, but also not fail to 
teach the fundamental processes such as arithmetic, spelling, and 
reading? 

We all agree that a system which emphasizes the diagraming of 
“‘Thanatopsis,” problems in wall-papering, and the spelling of catch- 
words has no place in a modern curriculum. But these liberals con- 
sider it close to felony to teach children how to read and to spell, let 





' A critique of Dr. Dora V. Smith’s presidential address before the Boston meeting 
of the National Council of Teachers of English. A reply by Dr. Smith appears in this 
issue. 

2 A teacher of English in Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio. Miss Page received the 
master’s degree at Teachers College, Columbia University, and has contributed to 
various educational and general magazines. 
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alone to drill on the multiplication tables. Good teachers have al- 
ways taught these things in an interesting manner and have found 
devices to vary and enliven their work. They still do. Some prin- 
cipals and supervisors, however, believe it an evidence of poor teach- 
ing if they enter the room to find the pupils all working on the same 
task or listening to the teacher explain a point clearly. It may be 
that some teachers can accomplish excellent results with constant 
hobby shows, committee meetings, and conversation; but surely the 
teacher who has tried the other methods of quiet study, recitation, 
and vitalized drill, and found them good, should not be looked 
down on because her room is not a beehive of ceaseless activity and 
confusion. It is an injustice to many good teachers to be subjected 
to supervision by persons trained to look only for the spectacular 
and unusual. In many cases the pupils gain much from these indi- 
viduals in self-control, skills, quiet habits of real study, and personal 
growth. We must remember that practically every home today is 
decidedly child-centered; and, while many of the children from these 
modern homes have a zest and enthusiasm which is desirable, they 
also need to become less self-assertive, clamorous, and self-centered 
if they are to be worthy members of a democracy, controlled as it 
is by a multiplicity of laws and restrictions. If the children of the 
old schools were too repressed, is there not likewise danger in per- 
mitting too much self-expression and freedom? After all, we are not 
training them for a perfect state but for the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Second, the forcing of the liberal methods on entire city school 
systems before the teachers were ready to lead such a movement has 
resulted in chaos and dissatisfaction, especially among teacher 
groups who know by experience that many theories are not prac- 
ticable. In the practice and training-school environments created 
by those who advocate free methods, small groups of selected chil- 
dren in large, well-equipped rooms are frequently used as experi- 
mental units for practice teaching or demonstration groups. This 
is all very well; but the public-school systems as a whole do not offer 
such ideal environments. Classes run large, from thirty-five to fifty 
(sometimes more), rooms are of regulation or standard size, mental 
ages vary; and the effect is exactly the same as that of an overcrowd- 
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ed tenement district. Temptations increase, children become under- 
privileged in the matter of self-expression, and, whether we like to 
do so or not, just as a matter of self-protection and expediency we 
must enforce certain rulings in this little community. It takes finesse 
and care to guide this crew into port and make the experience worth 
the journey. If a teacher can do it more efficiently by class work 
than by child-guided committee work, it should not be held against 
her that her room isn’t filled with aquariums, crates, and botany 
displays. There may not be enough room for both the children and 
the evidences of her summers at Teachers College. Where such a 
choice must be made, she is wise to allow the children to occupy 
the space, and a truly child-centered school could find no fault with 
her decision. 

Many teachers are so confused by the new ideas forced upon them 
that they do not know which way to turn. They have left off drill 
and are making an effort to spend time on vague projects. (They 
spend sleepless nights thinking up new ones.) But it is humanly im- 
possible to care for the large classes they have and to adjust them- 
selves to this new type of education. The result is chaos. Their 
pupils are neither drilled in the minimum essentials nor indoctrinated 
with the broad social concepts so desirable in the eyes of Miss 
Smith. “Truth is this to me and that to thee,” said Tennyson. Out 
of the welter and confusion of the new society, who can be sure 
enough of eternal truth to say this and that is good and right and 
true? The best we can do in a shifting economic world is to present 
both conservative and liberal viewpoints fairly; assume that war is 
outlawed and that democracy at present offers more opportunity for 
individual liberty and social advancement than does any other form 
of government; follow the national trends as they may be adapted 
to the ages we teach; and convey the general idea that because one 
method is right today it does not follow that it is right forever. A 
good teacher can accomplish these things quite as well by means 
of factual material as she can by means of a three-month project on 
the Puritans. If leaders and thinkers on economic and social prob- 
lems are not certain of direction, how can we hope to “send from 
our schools young people who sense the problems of a modern world 
and are equipped to grapple with them’? We cannot assume a 
scholarship and depth of knowledge which experience does not reveal. 
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Third, the methods of these free schools as applied indiscriminate- 
ly to public schools are wasteful and ineffective. I have a certain 
city definitely in mind and know the complete breakdown of an at- 
tempt to force free methods from Grade I through Grade IX. Chil- 
dren are not capable of directing discussions and conversations, yet 
they are often forced to do so. Parents, teachers, and educational 
leaders were dissatisfied with the results. The attempt has been al- 
most entirely abandoned. Bacon said, “Reading maketh a full man; 
conference, a ready man.” The children may have seemed ready, 
but they were not full. There can be no social value in training chil- 
dren to converse when they know nothing about which to talk. In 
the lower and upper elementary grades their plastic minds are ripe 
for drill in minimum essentials. Yet we expect them to converse in 
a manner comparable to a table full of Y.M.C.A. secretaries or 
members of a social research committee! If we teach children the 
essentials at lower levels, then provide some opportunity for self- 
expression in the upper years of high school, we shall find it possible 
to obtain good results. A good plan is to start with a discussion of 
books read on the outside by groups led by the most capable of 
student leaders at first and later by the less gifted. By this time 
they have something to say and know how to say it; and, if the 
teacher controls her groups closely at all times, much good results. 
But courses of study which advocate that two-thirds of the time of 
Grades IV-IX be devoted to impromptu talks, conversation, and 
oral reports do not keep faith with the public which spends its 
money for the purpose of educating children in the skills and habits 
needed for ordinary transactions. 

Fourth, ask a group of business men in any city and they will tell 
you that they are driven to distraction by stenographers who cannot 
spell and by clerks who cannot add, much less compute fractions; yet 
these persons have been educated in our public-school systems at 
great public expense. Having had some experience in teaching classes 
of adult business women the essentials of English usage, I know that 
they clamor for commas and rules governing them, for vocabulary, 
spelling, and for rules governing the use of “who” and “whom.” 
They say if they had been taught the rules, they would not now 
grope for the right expression. They are spending money for some- 
thing which it is their right to have learned as graduates of our public 
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high schools in recent years. Have we not swung to the left far 
enough, and is it not time to steer our course toward a saner middle 
ground? 

We shall not be unmindful of the vigorous contribution these lib- 
erals have made in causing all of us to re-examine objectives and 
curriculum materials in the light of social changes which have been 
most noticeable since the war. The days of the martinet in the 
shirtwaist and little white apron are gone, and no one wants them 
back. But many of those “old-fashioned” teachers had a poise, a 
sense of disciplined drill, personal dignity, and sound scholarship 
which still should have a place in our school systems. When we see 
neither the one nor the other viewpoint as all black or all white, but 
learn to draw into our picture the highlights and shadows of the 
good methods of each, we shall progress. I want my pupils to know 
how to conduct themselves in social conversation to advantage; but 
I am also certain that nothing gives them so much poise and assur- 
ance as a good vocabulary, a few rules justifying common usages, 
and a knowledge of what they are talking about. 





SEEKING A MIDDLE GROUND 
DORA V. SMITH" 


I am asked to reply to the article ““The Other Side” which appears 
in this issue of the English Journal as an answer to my message 
delivered in Boston on the subject “American Youth and English.’ 
From one point of view I hesitate to do so, because, as I read Miss 
Page’s denunciation of certain progressive practices unsuccessfully 
carried out in schools which she has observed, I am convinced that 
her remarks are not in reality a reply to mine, but rather a personal 
protest against certain unhappy experiences of her own of which she 
is reminded by an occasional phrase in my presidential address. 

For instance, Miss Page dislikes orange crates. So do I—when the 
making of library shelves out of orange crates becomes a substitute 
for learning to read; but there is no necessity that it should do so. 


' Professor of education in the University of Minnesota, past president of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, and author of numerous books and articles on 
the teaching of English. 

2 Dora V. Smith, ‘‘American Youth and English,’”’ English Journal (High School and 
Coll. Eds.), XX VI (February, 1937), 99-113. 
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She makes a plea for a straightforward attack upon the problem of 
teaching boys and girls to get the thought from the printed page. 
So do I—in a paragraph which points out clearly, I hope, my con- 
viction concerning the importance of the whole problem: ‘The first 
challenge of American Youth is that we send him out from our 
secondary schools capable of reading the simple prose with which 
everyday life presents him.’ Surely there is nothing in that sentence 
suggestive of ‘‘these liberals who consider it close to felony to teach 
children how to read and to spell’! In fact, in a rather wide ac- 
quaintance with educators both liberal and conservative, I have yet 
to meet one who does not consider both reading and spelling essen- 
tial. They may differ in the methods by which they would achieve 
these ends or the relative emphasis they would place upon them, but 
the desirability of teaching children both to read and to spell would 
seem to be universally accepted. 

Again, Miss Page asks that we shall ‘‘not fail to teach the funda- 
mental processes,’ and that we “keep faith with the public which 
spends its money for the purpose of educating children in the skills 
and habits needed for the ordinary transactions of life.’”” The words 
might have come from my own address, in which I devote some two 
pages to a plea for giving boys and girls ‘‘a sense of security in the 
effective use of the English language in those few technical elements 
which life actually demands of them.” Finally, she reminds us that 
“there can be no social value in training children to converse when 
they know nothing about which to talk.” That is the major theme 
of the first half of my address. There is nothing with which I should 
more heartily agree. Growth is conditioned by the feeding area. For 
this very reason I am urging a break with the old method of instruc- 
tion in which the drillbook and meager text were substituted for 
enriching experience. 

I wish I could be as optimistic as Miss Page concerning the dis- 
appearance throughout the country of seats nailed down in rows. 
Within the last five years I have visited some thousand classrooms in 
the United States, from Seattle to Richmond, Virginia, and from 
Los Angeles to Cranston, Rhode Island—not one of them, by the 
way, in a demonstration school or teacher-training institution. I 
intended to say that roughly one in ten had movable desks. During 
similar visits within the last two weeks, since I read for the first time 
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Miss Page’s observation, I have kept actual count in some ten class- 
rooms per day. One in twenty, I find, would be an extravagant claim. 

There are four practical problems presented in Miss Page’s reply, 
to which it seems to me serious consideration should be given by 
liberals and conservatives alike. They are of special moment to 
those who, like Miss Page and me, are seeking a middle ground. The 
first is the relationship of an activity program to drill in fundamen- 
tals; the second, the relationship of informal teaching to character 
and habit formation; the third, the possibility of substituting in- 
formal for formal methods in language training; and the fourth, the 
practicability of such programs in a public-school situation. Each 
of these topics might in itself be the subject of a volume. I shall 
attempt only to record in a single paragraph the stand which my 
own observation and study lead me to take. 

In the first place, there is no necessary antithesis between an 
activity program and mastery of the fundamentals of reading and 
correct usage. Research has not substantiated the extravagant 
claims made for an abundance of unmotivated drill—or even of 
artificially stimulated drill, in which children often delight. As a 
result, boys and girls may be better able to make high scores upon 
standardized tests (though the evidence is not clear even on this 
point), especially if the techniques of the drillbook are identical with 
those of the test in use; but there is no assurance that they are using 
better English in everyday life—or, in the classroom at least, any 
English at all. Teachers who listen to children speaking in natural 
language situations discover many a surprise not revealed by paper 
and pencil techniques. My own attitude is represented by the story 
told by Dr. Rugg of the children who found themselves handicapped 
in playing bank because they could not make change. They were 
cheating their patrons, it turned out, because they could neither add 
nor subtract. The obvious thing to do was to take time out to drill 
upon both. The measure of their success was then not how much 
better they could pass the test in arithmetic but how much better 
they could play bank because of their mastery of certain fundamen- 
tals which life requires of them. 

I have met an occasional teacher who prides herself on doing no 
corrective work in English—who hopes that mere use of English in 
the pursuit of other activities will produce the desired result. In the 
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present state of evidence such an extreme position seems as unten- 
able as that of the out-and-out grammarian who, in spite of existing 
evidence, still claims to be affecting largely the usage of boys and 
girls who seldom speak or write in his classes. It is frequently 
claimed, of course, that one may teach the superior pupils in a 
demonstration school to speak and write correctly without a detailed 
knowledge of grammar, but that the rank and file, the average and 
lower mentality groups, cannot get along without it. If there is one 
thing psychology has proved indisputably it is this: the lower the 
mentality of the pupil, the less he profits from generalizations of any 
kind whatever. Fortunately, many programs for average and lower 
mentality groups throughout the country are now recognizing the 
implications of these findings for the teaching of English. 

So far as reading is concerned, the recent findings of Miss Page’s 
neighboring city of Cincinnati that a year of excursions did more to 
build up the vocabulary of underprivileged first-year pupils in 
reading than a year of reading drill itself, are highly significant in 
relation to this question of the relative importance of experience and 
drill to proficiency in language and reading. 

It is difficult to understand how one can feel that sitting still in 
seats under teacher domination is better training for citizenship in a 
democracy than carrying on activities of one’s own under wise 
teacher guidance. It is true that there are laws in a democracy which 
boys and girls must learn to respect. Such laws would be totally 
unnecessary if individual activity were carried on in a vacuum with- 
out any possibility of individual or social clash. When one individual 
in pursuit of his purposes comes into conflict with another in pursuit 
of equally valid purposes, something must give. Recognition of the 
rights of others and ability to work co-operatively in a group would 
seem to be essential in any democracy. Self-control is more necessary 
by far, and certainly better engendered, in the wisely socialized 
classroom than in the teacher-dominated situation. Nor is there 
anything in such a program which precludes quiet study and schol- 
arly work. If scholarship consists in gathering and examining facts 
as they bear upon problems and issues of moment to the individual, 
it should accompany project-teaching to a greater degree than any 
other kind. Dependence upon fact, the discovery of truth, and the 
avoidance of error are fundamental to a program which has thrown 
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away the crutch of a single textbook and made-to-order information. 
Quiet study is as essential in this mode of learning as in any other; 
but it is quiet study motivated by actual discovery of need. 

“Confusion and chaos” are far from synonymous with worth- 
while social experience in the classroom. If they exist—there are 
poor teachers, of course, working under all types of instruction— 
they should not be laid at the door of the method, though it is 
obvious that such a program requires infinitely more skill on the part 
of the teacher than does waving a baton from the front of the room. 

The same can be said of the teaching of conversation, the sub- 
stitution of informal small group discussions for the public-speaking 
situation, which in the average school system has an undue prom- 
inence in comparison with its importance in the life of the individual. 
There is abundant evidence that under proper teacher guidance 
children are “‘capable of directing discussions and conversations” in 
the classroom. The first and best of such examples comes from Miss 
Page’s own city of Dayton, Ohio, a pioneer in this movement, whose 
leaders have furnished for us some of the most helpful examples in 
print of how the problem can be presented. Yakima, Washington, 
and Amsterdam, New York, are small towns typical of many doing 
excellent work of this kind. I purposely avoid mention of such out- 
standingly favored educational centers as Denver, Oakland, Seattle, 
and Detroit. 

The picture Miss Page paints of the large city system in which 
teachers unprepared for this work are hurled into a liberal program 
with disastrous results is familiar to us all. It is obvious that long 
and careful preparation from the point of view of teaching philos- 
ophy first, and of teaching method afterward, is essential in any 
system in which the majority of teachers have been brought up un- 
der the old regime. It demands tact, patience, sympathy, and the 
power to inspire confidence, on the part of the supervisor, and open- 
mindedness, serious study, and a willingness to put the good of the 
child first, on the part of the teacher. Failures occur on both sides in 
many instances. Wise supervisors begin with two or three teachers 
who volunteer their services because of interest in the project, and 
proceed over a period of years with demonstration, study groups, and 
gradual dissemination of ideas throughout the school system. They 
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recognize in the end that teachers will never achieve their best 
results under a method forced upon them from without. The policy 
frequently must be to let things take their course until the time 
comes for substitution of others more in sympathy with the program 
of the school as a whole. 

Yet the thing can be done under proper leadership and proper 
followership even in the largest and most difficult school systems. 
Rochester, New York, laid out for itself a ten-year program of 
curriculum revision, building slowly and carefully under stimulating 
leadership until today the majority of its teachers are not only in 
line but in sympathy with the more liberal program. Most spectac- 
ular of all is New York City’s courage in undertaking the develop- 
ment of a ninety-school activity program under the direction of Dr. 
John Loftus, carried on chiefly in the schools of the slums. Pur- 
posely, he has selected, among others, areas in which there are no 
room, no money, and no social background. I shall not soon forget 
the efforts of these little children to show me with hands and arms 
what goes on at Coney Island because they had no words with which 
to express their ideas. Rows of seats were shoved together, cutting 
off every other aisle to make possible at the sides of the room space 
for “both the children and evidences of” stimulating “summers at 
Teachers College.”” Where the vision is, there also is the way. 





EVALUATING READING AND REMEDIAL READING 
PAUL A. WITTY AND DAVID KOPEL'’ 


The nation-wide interest in preventing, ameliorating, or correct- 
ing reading difficulties has led to an unprecedented amount of prac- 
tical research and consequently to the development of improved 
technique and materials for preparing and teaching children to read. 
Moreover, the essential continuity of worth-while educational 
growth has at last been accorded some recognition by the provision 
of reading-readiness tests and materials, and by the emphasis upon 
assaying the worth of reading instruction in terms of the amount, 
quality, and variety of adult reading. 


« Dr. Witty is director of the Northwestern University Psycho-educational Clinic. 
Dr. Kopel is psychologist in the Clinic. 
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Perhaps the most important single contribution from the varied 
research of the past decade is to be found in the clear demonstration 
that nearly all poor readers can be helped appreciably, and that 
many can gain effective and adequate reading skills. Therefore, poor 
reading ability is no longer deemed an irremediable constitutional 
irregularity, but it is now considered a developmental condition 
neither to be viewed casually nor to be accepted tacitly. Since large 
gains have transpired from remedial work with especially poor read- 
ers, the following corollary emerges: general techniques properly di- 
rected toward the improvement of reading instruction will lower ma- 
terially the number of poor readers (a horde at present) who enter 
junior and senior high schools each year. Of course, those students 
whose reading skills are decidedly limited upon entrance to the 
secondary school should receive expert analysis and guidance. Edu- 
cators working with children who cannot or do not read must not 
be content, however, merely with their commendable interest in pal- 
liative remedial measures, for these should be subordinate in im- 
portance to efforts toward reconstructing the anachronistic practices 
and socially disastrous fetishes of our public education which cause 
reading difficulties and other related problems. 

Another important contribution of recent experimentation is the 
demonstration that the poor reader usually displays not a single 
difficulty or particular inadequacy, but instead a matrix of poorly 
integrated developmental habits or conditions which necessitate 
individual case study. Consequently, we no longer place our hope 
in simple panaceas such as visual remedies, readjustment of ma- 
terial in terms of children’s ability to learn through particular sen- 
sory channels, or in other single agencies. Emphasis upon the ef- 
ficacy of specific methods of instruction similarly has been generally 
abandoned, and seldom do we find discriminating teachers stating: 
“We are using the ‘X’ method,” or the “Y” or the “Z’’ method. 
Since the poor reader presents his unique combination of difficulties, 
the competent instructor must now be prepared to use a variety of 
methods—any method indeed (or device) which he, as a competent- 
ly critical and discerning person, believes is appropriate for meeting 
a child’s individual needs. 
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Now, another point is of utmost importance in the discussion of 
teacher efficiency—the typical teacher should aim to be prepared to 
choose intelligently and use effectively those tests, examinations, 
and remedial procedures which will reveal the developmental condi- 
tion and fulfil the needs of growing children. It is not, we believe, 
too much to insist that every elementary-school teacher be able to 
diagnose the special needs of every pupil in those aspects of physical, 
mental, and educational growth which are basic in successful reme- 
dial reading (and most other educational) endeavor. Moreover, in 
studying the developmental conditions of boys and girls, the teacher 
should be prepared to ascertain more fully the interests, the hobbies, 
the play preferences, the vocational ambitions, and the other vital 
behavior manifestations which, wisely utilized, give significance to 
educational work, meaning to the total behavior pattern, and direc- 
tion to children’s lives. Recent scientific work has shown also the 
feasibility of having remedial instruction in reading carried on by 
the classroom teacher who can (if he will) develop most of the skills 
necessary for expert guidance in this area of instruction. Included 
in these skills will be the ability to analyze the child’s problems and 
to develop psychologically defensible procedures for meeting indi- 
vidual needs. 

Although in the field of psychology we have in many instances 
obscured the usefulness of our findings by a pedantic, impressive 
(and unnecessarily complex) terminology, we should be willing to 
confess that much of the jargon is superfluous—and that the basic 
facts underlying poor reading are easily comprehended by anyone 
competent to guide children. We hope that teachers will become 
more able in the subtle but fascinating task of understanding chil- 
dren’s motives and increasingly competent in guiding them in order 
to effect more satisfactory behavior. The task of diagnosis is part 
of expert teaching—and the teacher is precisely the person whose 
training should enable him to perform this task well. 

But, to accomplish this end, it will be imperative that teachers 
conceive of their task in a new spirit, with new hope, and conse- 
quently with a new philosophy of their work. Back of the muddled 
and unsuccessful activity of children who fail in school lie complex 
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motives and perplexing individual problems which teachers must 
seek to ascertain. Here a knowledge of factors contributing to men- 
tal hygiene is essential, but recourse to the terminology of psycho- 
analysis and abnormal psychology will, we believe, avail little. In 
the present insecure state of our knowledge in the esoteric realm of 
psychoanalysis, a glib verbosity concerning the phobias, the com- 
plexes, the fixations, and the introvert-extrovert patterns may en- 
able the teacher to find satisfaction in his ability to confound and 
confuse his colleagues, and, in rare instances perhaps, to ameliorate 
the problems of certain children. It is much more vital that all 
workers who influence the lives of children create a school atmos- 
phere and setting in which success, security, understanding, mutual 
respect, and opportunity and freedom to attain legitimate and edu- 
cative goals are all pervading. Thus mental hygiene of both teacher 
and child will transpire and continue; children will develop sound 
and strong bodies, and flexible, adaptable, and competent minds. 
Of course, there are psychopathic cases encountered occasionally 
in our schools, but teachers should be concerned with healthy de- 
velopment; the cases should be referred to the physician or the 
psychiatrist. (One wonders whether the frequency with which the 
sinister term ‘‘case’”’ is used does not reflect a prevalent tendency 
to schematize or label our ignorance in child psychology!) This con- 
sideration does not relieve the teacher of his major responsibility 
for understanding the common problems of children. Why does 
John (age nine) reject silent-reading materials (although he has 
Grade III test ability)? Why do all efforts with Mary (age seven) 
fail to give her the ability to read a single line in a first-grade book? 
It may be that John has had a too pleasant association with reading 
when his fond parents read aloud to him. Or it may be that now he 
cherishes a consuming desire to find out about baseball, but he is 
compelled to read about the manners of the good little boy. Or his 
vision may be poor and eyestrain may be harassing. Or someone 
may have suggested persistently and relentlessly that he cannot read 
or that some relative was similarly defective. It may be, too, that 
his life has been attended by deprivations of every character—re- 
striction in opportunities for play, for visiting the interesting places 
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near his home, for participating in activities with others, and for ex- 
periencing a healthy life of exploration and investigation; his I.Q. 
(or his intelligence-in-operation) may be too meager to enable him 
to achieve success with the materials of his grade. These and count- 
less other items may contribute to failure in reading. Now, every 
primary teacher is faced daily with these or similar problems. To 
find the causes and to provide the remedies—that is intelligent, 
successful teaching.” 

At this point it is well to discuss briefly the interest factor and its 
relationship to growth. Yes, we want John to have reading ma- 
terials about baseball if his major interest appears to be in this 
activity. But we want him to have this reading experience plus other 
related experiences which clearly reflect desirable growth (a phrase 
frequently used these days, but rarely defined). Desirable growth, 
we believe, can be revealed in a child whose behavior exhibits ex- 
panding interests, enriched horizons in activity, and increasingly 
organized and integrated patterns of thought and understanding. Of 
course, teachers too frequently are inclined to believe that school 
work is properly motivated if children are simply following their 
interests—expressing blindly the recreational pursuits which are 
sometimes desultory and stultifying. The teacher should know 
children’s manifold (or restricted) interests—redirect some, select 
and encourage others, create new patterns, but so guide and stimu- 
late children that the whole behavior pattern will reflect the essential 
unity and continuity (a mosaic of integrated activities) which inhere 
in useful, happy, meaningful living. In this way there will be en- 
gendered purposive, sustained, and intensive effort essential in maxi- 
mum growth. Moreover, the release and expression of such funda- 
mental drives give reason for, and joy in, living fully and creatively 
in and out of school. Always attentive to children’s development, 
the teacher should be prepared to transcribe a record of progress 
which will describe growth rather fully in terms of the outcomes we 
desire. 

Such a corrective program in reading will of course develop 


2 For a rather complete treatment of ‘‘Causation and Diagnosis of Reading Dis- 
ability’ see the writers’ article (bearing this title) in Journal of Psychology, II (May, 
1935), 161-91. 
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mechanically efficient reading habits; but, more significantly, it will 
also lead to changed attitudes toward reading. Since enhanced read- 
ing skills and attitudes will be assimilated in the individual’s unified 
pattern of action, gains in reading will not be compartmentalized and 
limited to one aspect of life (and that one aspect a forty-minute 
period in school!). 

The essential continuity of worth-while experience has already 
been mentioned. Through the prudent use and encouragement of 
reading as one type of experience children may be led to increase 
and expand their understandings of individuals, of society, and of 
the world in which they live. But such understandings can scarcely 
be estimated by scrutiny of standardized test scores. Hence, evalua- 
tion involves consideration of the developmental process in a much 
larger sense. Adequate appraisal, however, is very difficult and 
subtle since individual variations in ability, learning rate, interests, 
and background of experience necessitate, if reading is to contribute 
maximally to individual growth and understanding, a multiplicity 
of reading experiences—catholic and varied, but also personal and 
individual. 

One may inquire then: Does the individual reading of children 
reveal a continuity (in amount and type) so that one may justifiably 
state that interests and experiences have been intensified and ex- 
tended? Have new interests transpired which lead into new areas 
for exploration and avenues of social understanding? Do children 
recognize that their increased skills and experiences have enabled 
them to satisfy their various needs for knowledge which encompass 
increasingly diversified types of material and varieties of subject 
matter?4 Are reading gains effecting or being accompanied by im- 
provement in oral and written expression? And, most important of 
all, is there evidence in the reading itself and in the organization 
of knowledge accruing therefrom that each child is following a some- 
what logical (although not prearranged) course of action which is 
providing the important integration of reading and other experience? 

3 It is assumed that a record of growth will include mensurable items such as mental 
age, silent and oral reading test results, and vocabulary scores. 


4 Lou LaBrant has proposed the following pupil criteria: Is my reading varied as to 
types? Is my reading varied as to subject matter? Is my reading varied as to national- 
ity? Is my reading varied as to time? Taken from An Evaluation of Free Reading 
(‘Ohio State Contributions in Education,” No. 2 [1936]), p. 14. 
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Let us now try to bring together some items essential in apprais- 
ing growth in children who are relearning (or learning) to read. First, 
there should be demonstrable evidence of increased skill in several 
types of reading—these mechanical skills may be reflected by 
standardized tests. However, almost any remedial-reading method 
under heaven has been found to yield increased gains upon stand- 
ardized tests since in using a new method a teacher usually attends 
sympathetically to children and individualizes his work to some ex- 
tent! These gains, therefore, must not be considered too seriously. 

Second, there should be increase in the amount of reading—this 
criterion alone has been advocated by some as a fairly sound basis 
for evaluating growth in reading. Used in connection with other 
criteria, it is of greater significance. Obviously a desirable adjust- 
ment is exhibited by the child who has read little or nothing in the 
past and is now voluntarily devoting a proportion of his leisure to 
the pleasureful perusal of books. Reading, it is true, may be abused 
occasionally by the individual who finds therein an easy path to 
achievement difficult to attain in or denied by reality—who identi- 
fies himself completely with fanciful roles and adventures and neg- 
lects the play, games, and other activities which contribute to maxi- 
mum physical and social development. Fortunately, however, we 
have observed that extensive reading usually provides its own anti- 
dote in the form of new or increased interest in many aspects of 
one’s environment. Thus, social participation, manual activity, and 
physical endeavor, as well as enhanced mental hygiene, are facili- 
tated by wide (but directed) reading. 

Third, the types of reading and the individual child’s develop- 
ment of interest and experience should be apparent through scrutiny 
of his reading record. Indeed, herein is the opportunity to appraise 
individuality rather reliably by reference to expansion of individual 
understandings, multiplication and intensification of interests, and 
increased awareness of manifold personal needs that have been met 
by reading experience. 

Hence, one should assay the child’s general adjustment if one 
would evaluate an enriched corrective-reading program. This pro- 
gram implies better orientation of individuals to the manifold prob- 
lems of adjustment; therefore, certain character traits, as well as 
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specific abilities, should show positive change. The following is a 
tangible rating technique which is proving useful in our attempts 
to evaluate development in reading and behavior. 


DIRECTIONSs 


. Read the directions carefully before the rating is attempted. Ratings are 


to become a part of the permanent record of the schools, and should, there- 
fore, represent careful judgments. 


. In each trait or characteristic compare the child to be rated with the aver- 


2 
age child of the same grade in the school. 

3. Try to make real distinctions. Do not rate a subject high or low on all traits 
simply because he is exceptional in one or a few traits. 

4. In rating more than one child rate all on one trait only. Then rate them all 
on the next trait, and so on until the rating is completed. 

5. In general it is not advisable to study too long over one trait. Make the 
best judgment you can and go on to the next. 

6. Do not attempt to rate a child unless you have known him for a time suffi- 
cient to enable you to judge reliably. 

7. Do not omit any rating. 

8. Each trait or ability is to be rated on a five-point scale. Draw a circle around 
the 1 to denote a low or undesirable amount of the trait, around the 3 to 
denote an average amount, and around the 5 to denote a very high or very 
desirable amount of the trait. Use the 2 and 4, respectively, to indicate inter- 
mediate deviations below and above the average. 

9. Ratings should be dated, and may be repeated from time to time (on separate 
sheets containing the items below) to record changes in the various traits 
and tendencies. Evidence of such changes should be collected and kept in the 
child’s folder. 

TRAIT-RATING SCALE® 
I. Self-confidence 12345 VIII. Judgment... . 12345 
i. EoGestey.......... 328345 IX. Ambition. . 12345 
III. Leadership... .. 12345 X. Self-direction. . 12345 
IV. Originality........ 12345 XI. Oral self-expression 1 2 3 4 5 
V. Co-operativeness... I 2 3 4 § XII. Written self-expres- 
VI. Perseverance...... 1 2345 a 12345 
VII. Dependability... .. eeees 


5 This evaluation chart constitutes Form V of the Witty-Kopel Diagnostic Child 


Study Record, published by the Northwestern University Psycho-educational Clinic, 
Evanston, IIl. 


6 There are available many other trait-rating scales possessing varying degrees of 


simplicity and usefulness. Cf. Paul A. Witty and Harvey C. Lehman, ‘Faculty 
Psychology and Personality Traits,’’ American Journal of Psychology, XLVI (July, 
1934), 486-500. One of the most carefully prepared scales for elementary-school 
children has been reported recently: D. Van Alstyne, L. W. Hattwick, and H. Totten. 
‘“‘4 New Scale for Rating Behavior and Attitudes,’’ Elementary School Journal, 


XXXVII (November, 1936), 115-21. 
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Finally, since gains in reading skill are significant to the extent 
that they enable an individual better to organize and utilize his ex- 
perience, evaluation of reading development will involve changes in 
the following items which common sense (but not school practice) 
suggests are important concomitants or phases of growth in reading. 
These can be rated by teachers in the several categories given below: 


EVALUATION OF READING 


I. Ability to grasp and assimilate rather longepisodes.... 1 2 3 4 5 
II. Ability to organize large units of reading content in 
comprehensive thought patterns............. : 2 2 2.6 
III. Capacity to relate new reading acquisitions to past | ex- 
IN phos Sa ida s sot kite aaa uae Kia 3 naar = 


IV. Tendency to question, ‘criticize, and evaluate the basic 


assumptions included in reading matter ae 2 

V. Skill in the mechanics of reading. . s@es64s 

V1. Ability to use books and library facilities intelligently ess e¢4s 

VII. Tendency to read widely and in many areas. ; ae a a 
VIII. Ability to appreciate good writing and to discriminate 

between good and poor books....... i 2 


In conclusion, gains in reading may well be evaluated in terms 
of individual adjustment’ in which we estimate the success of our 
work by the individual’s enhanced personality balance and mental 
hygiene. These gains will be reflected also in better teacher-pupil 
relationships, in a more sensible educational scheme, in more desir- 
able child relationships, and in children’s improved behavior in and 
out of school. Moreover, reading will become, like all constructive 
educational endeavor, an avenue through which the traits essential 
in a good life are stimulated and fostered.* It is to be hoped that no 


7 Note that ‘‘adjustment”’ is essentially different from mere conformity and in- 
volves personal and social understandings which lead in some degree to manipulation, 
modification, and control of one’s environment. Cf. Paul A. Witty, ‘‘Exploitation of the 
Child of High Intelligence Quotient,’’ Educational Method, XV (March, 1936), 296-304; 
Franklin Fearing, ‘‘Guidance—for Whom and for What? Educational Trends, V 
(January-February, 1937), 10-14. 

8 Thirty high schools are co-operating in an eight-year study to improve and to 
evaluate secondary education. The following list of items ‘‘may be accepted as fairly 
representative of the thinking in the thirty schools as to what constitutes some of the 
more significant aspects of behavior: thinking; interests, aims, and purposes; attitudes; 
study skills and work habits; social adjustment; creativeness; functional information 
including vocabulary; and a functional social philosophy”’ (Louis Raths, ‘‘Basis for 
Comprehensive Evaluation,’’ Educational Research Bulletin, XV [November, 1936], 
221). And the schools’ committee on reading, headed by Ralph Tyler, has proposed 
that reading be evaluated in terms of the quantity, quality, diversity, and levels of 
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one who reads this paper will interpret it in terms of the rather 
obvious non sequitur which is found in most discussions of remedial 
reading. In these a tribute is paid to individuality or to maximum 
individual development. Thereafter we are admonished to give 
tests, to identify those children who are below the “norm,” and 
through a little diligent practice to raise their achievement levels to 
the “norm.” Thus adjustment is presumably achieved. We believe 
that this concept is inimical to an educational process wherein chil- 
dren have that freedom of choice through experimentation which is 
the sole guaranty of individual growth and social progress. Our 
critics will state that this opinion represents a visionary dream 
realistically lacking and hence impossible. True, in a most limited 
sense! Five accounts of remedial reading programs are now being 
examined by the writers (these were submitted during the past week). 
Three are devoted to narrow exercises with practice materials, and 
gains are reported in terms of two standardized reading tests. Simi- 
larly, gains are set forth in another report which describes a rather 
comprehensive but isolated program of drill upon elements in a 
single set of reading exercises developed from a single test and single 
text series. A fifth paper is a description of a free-reading program 
which includes some of the points mentioned in this paper; however, 
evaluation is based chiefly upon the amount of reading which chil- 
dren have chosen to do. Hence, it seems that practice is generally 
far removed from the hopes expressed herein. Nevertheless, one 
need not despair. Many teachers of America, with a new spirit and a 
new vision, are attempting to alter existing conditions and to break 
from the shackles of tradition. Their task is difficult but it is not im- 
possible. The rewards of their renewed and more intelligent en- 
deavor lie in the increased joy in teaching and in the adventure of 
discovering that children can become capable, alert, and understand- 
ing in thought and action. Such rewards appear sufficient in any 
area wherein human relationships are involved. 


maturity of the materials read voluntarily by children. Note that all the areas of be- 
havior and aspects of reading mentioned above are sampled in the evaluation technique 
described in this paper. 


































THE GLORIOUS ART 


V. C. COULTER’ 


The three great inventions of mankind have been the biscuit, the 
phonetic alphabet, and the printing press. The decade of the 1940’s 
will mark the quincentennial, in Europe, of the last of these inven- 
tions. 

Upon good literary authority we may consider roast pig to have 
been a discovery, not an invention. But the process of grinding the 
dry seeds of grasses, mixing the flour with water and chemicals and 
submitting the dough to heat must have been the result of immeasur- 
able experimentation. The civilizing effects of the invention of the 
biscuit, however great, are not of concern here. They are mentioned 
for the sake of the record in a generation which thinks all important 
inventions have been made since 1850. 

The second great invention, the phonetic alphabet, came near the 
beginning of the historical period. Archeologists are now digging up 
in Syria what seem to be its earliest forms. 

The alphabet as we know it seems to have developed its earliest 
forms at the eastern end of the Mediterranean basin and to have 
spread from there along the normal trade routes through the Euro- 
pean littoral. These events were, perhaps, the chief causes for the 
development of modern civilization in Europe rather than in Asia. 
The alphabet has proved to be the most effective method of organiz- 
ing, recording, and transmitting thought which has yet been devised. 
It is at least reasonable to think that it has been as important in 
determining the course of civilization as have been a “pure Aryan 
race” or a wriggly coast line. Its invention was, beyond question, 
one of the major events in the history of civilization. 

The third great invention, the one which has special interest here, 
was the printing press. So far as it concerns Europe, it belongs to the 
fifteenth century. No one seems to know just how much the develop- 
ment of printing in Europe owes to its earlier development in Asia. 
China certainly had paper and ink early in the Christian Era. China 


* Professor of English at the University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 
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and Korea had type, type molds, and printing presses long before 
the age of Gutenberg. It has usually been thought that the tech- 
niques of making paper and ink were introduced into Europe directly 
from China. It seems probable that the techniques of printing with 
movable type in Europe were also the result, directly or indirectly, 
of Chinese influence. Printing in China had not proved to be a 
successful tool for the development of a complicated popular culture. 
It was successful in Europe. The one thing which Europe con- 
tributed to that success, a thing which was lacking in China—not 
considering for the moment cranial index and chromosomes— was the 
alphabet. This seems to have been the one thing necessary to make 
possible the rapid and economical duplication of books in a form 
which the people could easily learn to read. 

The rapid and economical duplication of easily readable books was 
the beginning of modern universal education. Its significance lay not 
merely in the fact that information before inaccessible was brought 
within the reach of all who desired it. The mutiplication of books, 
it is true, did tend to make a fetish of the mere knowledge of esoteric 
facts—a fetish which still furnishes readers for outlines of universal 
knowledge and fills our graduate schools with so much dead timber. 
The importance of cheap books lay, rather, in the fact that they 
brought to all the people those more elaborate intellectual techniques 
and value systems which are the essence of our civilization. A 
civilization such as ours can develop only in a large population with 
comparatively homogeneous intellectual and emotional patterns. 
The printing press has been the chief contribution during the histor- 
ical period to the development of such a civilization. 

The credit for the invention of printing in Europe has usually been 
assigned to Johann Gutenberg. There are, however, several other 
men for whom the credit has been claimed. Whether the actual 
inventor was Gutenberg at Strasbourg, or at Mainz between 1440 
and 1450, Joannes Fust at Mainz in 1440, Laurus Janszoon Costor 
at Haarlem in 1440, 1442, or 1446, or someone else at some other 
time and place, is, after all, only a matter of academic curiosity. It 
is easy to assign too much credit to the individual man. The habit of 
writing history around the lives of men who have been fortunate 
enough, more or less accidentally, to become associated with the 
earlier developments of a significant movement may lend interest to 
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the narrative and present a general view of human development; but 
it, unfortunately, has led to a form of hero worship and has blurred 
the real facts. The man who is usually credited with the initiation of 
any significant development in the social pattern is seldom the 
initiator. He is, more often, the one who more or less fortuitously 
brought to self-consciousness the inevitable results of the demiurge 
which had long been working in the lives of the people. Gutenberg 
may have been the inventor of printing as we know it. The signifi- 
cant fact is that the invention itself was the flowering of forces which 
had been maturing within the evolving social pattern for generations. 

The present generation seems to be committed to the celebration 
of centennials. We are approaching the quincentenary of the inven- 
tion of printing. The task of writing an adequate history of the 
“glorious art,” of establishing the exact dates and circumstances of 
the first printing in Europe, of synchronizing the history of printing 
with political and social history, of presenting the function of lan- 
guage and its printed symbols as the chief tools of civilization, of 
explaining the evolution of intellectual techniques and emotional 
value systems—these tasks may well occupy a large part of world- 
scholarship for a decade. It is not too soon to begin making plans for 
an adequate celebration of the quincentenary of the greatest in- 
vention of the historical period. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN EXPRESSIVE LIVING 


BELLE McKENZIE’ 


My first interest in such an experiment grew out of my teaching, 
or trying to teach, appreciation for literature. I found it most 
difficult to do much in the way of creating appreciation. Teachers 
and students had been satisfied with standardizing taste, and those 
students who would not be standardized, except in rare cases, went 
without appreciation. 

My own education had not been a formal one and I was puzzled 
with the situation I found. How could I help these high-school 


* Head of the English department of the West Seattle High School, West Seattle, 
Wash., and member of the State Curriculum Conference Committee. 
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students in creating their own values, their own standards of 
appreciation? 

For nearly a year I struggled trying to find what was wrong. I 
made it a business to know my students—know things about them 
that one does not ordinarily know. I kept notes on my findings— 
almost a diary. I found them afraid of what others would say or 
think; they were afraid of not conforming, afraid of not being ac- 
cepted. They were victims of an environment of hypocrisy. They 
were superficial and irritated by petty worries; they understood 
neither themselves nor others. High school was to them a matter of 
subjects, grades, and credits—a getting-by, a putting-it-over. There 
was no joy in work or unity; each subject was in a pigeonhole by 
itself. Everyone was out for himself; there was little individual or 
group responsibility. 

I discovered that they felt a sense of inferiority and did their best 
to cover it; they rationalized and justified their actions; they refused 
to face reality; they projected themselves and credited others with 
their own pettiness and faults. There was desire for new experiences 
and new responses, but everywhere I found confusion and bewilder- 
ment with no feeling of belonging. There was bad adjustment with 
their families, friends, and the school. 

Most of the teachers accepted these conditions, talked about 
character-building, about ways and means of making students con- 
form, about tradition, extra-curriculum activities, about success, 
and about stimulating competition for better grades. They talked 
about honesty but did not really want it. Each teacher saw his 
subject as important but in no way related to other departments. 

These were the problems I faced and carried about with me all one 
summer. In the fall I went back to my principal and asked to teach 
a class in creative writing. I had to call it something, and creative 
writing sounded harmless. 

The name of the course was of small importance. I knew that I 
wanted to give these students an opportunity through an activity to 
be themselves, to be honest, to have confidence in themselves, to look 
at things and persons, including themselves, realistically, to see 
human conduct in action, to tie their experiences together, to build 
their philosophy, to see through and uproot prejudices and dogmas, 
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to become aware, to find new values to belong in their community, 
to welcome responsibility, to desire work, to know the joy of creating, 
to feel a sense of wholeness rather than confusion, and to find in an 
activity, not an escape from reality, but reality satisfyingly ex- 
pressed. All these needs, these problems I sensed in a vague way 
some years ago. 

Any student in the senior high school was eligible to enter the 
class, which was conducted in much the same way as our so-called 
extra-curriculum activities. There was a class chairman and a rota- 
ting secretary to take the minutes of the meeting. The teacher was 
not to dominate but to guide, suggest, encourage, and cultivate a 
“keep-your-hands-off” attitude and let them have a chance. There 
were just two requirements—that the student write honestly and 
about what he knew. There was no definite amount of writing set, 
no papers to be handed in and teacher-corrected, and no assign- 
ments. Grammar usage and punctuation were regarded as tools and 
nothing more. The essays, poems, and sketches—whatever form the 
student used to express himself—were to be read before the class for 
group criticism and discussion, on the theory that the hearer is an 
indispensable partner. 

These students wrote about their own experiences, at first about 
experiences that had come to have deep meaning and significance for 
them, analyzing their own emotions. This way they came to know 
one another and to see human conduct in action. They were quick to 
detect posing and insincerity. It was an exchange of environment 
and problems for them. In analyzing their experiences they no 
longer were ashamed of them but learned to look at each honestly 
and value it for just what it was. The subjects they chose went deep 
and stirred attitudes and meanings out of their experiences, releasing 
many of them from a torture within themselves. They dug beneath 
the superficial and found something real. These students were ir- 
ritated when they found someone writing for effect; they felt 
cheated, and sincerity took on new meaning. They began to see that 
good writing was the product of a man’s living and experiencing 
fully, and that the degree of this living-in-the-experience made it 
fine. 
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Out of the group criticism and discussion came better adjustment 
with one another, the school, home, and community. They saw 
through hypocrisy and platitudes. No longer did they feel them- 
selves different but began to “‘get wise” to themselves and to show 
one another the difficulty. They expanded and grew in the discus- 
sion and exchange of experiences. The awe for adults, celebrities, 
and superficial standards dimmed, and confidence, courage, and in- 
tegrity took its place. 

This turning the mirror on their own experiences was in no way the 
usual true-confession stuff. They worked the way all artists must 
work—by putting themselves in the attitude of receiving what a 
situation had to offer, throwing off inhibitions, and being them- 
selves, honest and willingly aware. They struggled to see clearly, to 
get at the meaning of the experience, and to put down for their 
classmates what they saw or felt. Criticism was eagerly sought. It 
was a criticism of the way of working rather than what to see or 
what to think. The class on its own initiative decided not to mention 
outside anything that was read or said in the classroom. Visitors 
were to be welcome at any time, for they could get the wholeness of 
the situation and the attitude of the group, but fragments repeated 
could do great harm and restrict the activity. 

The classes were a good cross-section of America, for students 
came from homes of the well-to-do, working class, professional, and 
the unemployed. They shared their experiences and came to a better 
understanding and genuine appreciation. 

The boy who spent the summer in the engine-room of a big steam- 
ship told us things that few knew, and some might never have seen. 
Another had spent six months on an old sailing freighter, and before 
the semester was over we knew what sailing had meant to him from 
decks to seamen. The girl whose family had owned a carnival before 
the depression was able to give us something of what that experience 
meant, even to digging in the sawdust for stray coins to help out on 
the family rations. The girl who had closed her eyes while crossing 
the bridge so she wouldn’t have to see how people lived on the flats 
below made a contribution to that class. There was no sneering, no 
disgust, and no superior feeling. They accepted her experience and 
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went about helping her, and before the year was over she was not 
running from reality. 

The football captain describing his emotions during a game; the 
track man telling us of every mile of the race; the boy who worked in 
the steel mill at nights; the girl who couldn’t get on with her father; 
the girl who worked in the ten-cent store Saturdays, etc., did much 
to bring out the American picture. No subject was taboo. 

It is true that much of the material was crude stuff, but the 
creative impulse behind it added to the understanding. The class 
was a workshop where vague impressions could be made clear and 
haphazard observations corrected. They started with their own 
experiences and interests and built on those. As they grew in ability 
to express themselves, and in the appreciation of sincerity and 
knowledge, they began to look about the community for material. 
They were now ready for a directed program of experience. 

Groups of three or four studied the unemployment situation, the 
self-help plan, housing, foods, and recreation. Some attended movies 
and wrote honest criticisms. Others took the radio, listened to 
programs, and criticized propaganda and censorship. A father took 
five of the boys to Coulee Dam for a week, after which we heard 
about and discussed Coulee Dam in the classroom. The Com- 
munity Chest, city hospital, C.C.C. camp, garbage investigation, 
Duwanish Waterway, and building of the new sea wall, little theater, 
political organizations, longshoremen’s strike, city light—all these 
were studied, written about, and discussed. When the government 
launched out on a resettlement plan, sending Minnesota and 
Michigan farmers to Alaska, many of the students met the train, 
took them about the city, to their homes for dinner, and the next 
morning to the dock. This meant more than headlines in the morn- 
ing paper or a magazine article in Survey Graphic. The list of 
problems that these students saw confronting the subsistence farm- 
ers would convince you that they were thinking and that here was 
no apathy for social problems. 

I should like to tell you about the poise and intelligence with which 
these students handled visitors. When the education department of 
the university sent prospective teachers to observe these students, 
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the students taught them how to teach. Professors from the univer- 
sity, visiting teachers, parents, and students were met with an ease 
and naturalness that made friends and understanding possible. They 
were eager to share with their visitors and learn from them. When 
asked what of most value they got from the course, they never failed 
to say the social side, knowing one another, expanding interests, 
getting “wise” to themselves, seeing things, freedom of expression, 
getting some idea what it was all about, losing fears, gaining in self- 
confidence and naturalness, and increasing interest in people. One 
boy said to a university professor, “Why, you get so you can appre- 
ciate your own family and that’s something!”’ 

After several semesters we ceased to give grades or credits. We 
tried, teacher and students, to measure individual growth for grading 
but there was little interest, and many students were repeating the 
course semester after semester without credit until we just dropped 
the idea of credit or grade. The joy in creating had pushed artificial 
measures into the background. 

Year after year some of these students won national recognition 
with Scholastic, Magazine World, Atlantic, and Harper’s. They never 
wrote for contests; there was nothing competitive ever injected. 
When a piece of work was outstanding the class voted on asking for 
a copy. If it was considered good enough the student was asked to 
prepare a copy (a great honor), and from this collection we submitted 
our work to the magazines. I consider the national recognition of 
least importance. 

This, then, has been the experiment in expressive living. Out of it 
I believe students have learned something of creative expression and 
appreciation. They have come out less confused, less fearful, and 
more natural, confident, honest, aware, in better mental health, with 
a feeling of belonging, a joy in work, and ability to think for them- 
selves. 


































THEY FOUND A WORD FOR IT 


IRMA EARECKSON'* 


We stand in admiration before a majestic picture or thrill to the 
notes of a violin played by an artist, wishing that we might also 
manifest similar creative beauty. Perhaps no one has told us that 
we all possess a set of creative tools that need only to be sharpened 
by discriminating use. These tools are words, magic by which we 
can paint a picture, sing a melody, build our bridge of thought to 
the minds of others. 

A group of Grade X students in the high-school department of the 
Principia discovered that anyone can learn to evoke this magic if 
he is willing to focus his interested attention upon the art until he 
himself recognizes his own improvement and has experienced a com- 
plete feeling of satisfaction. Once the feeling has caught him, he 
will never be totally indifferent or awkward in the presence of good 
writing or good speaking. For this class the magic grew from press- 
ing and very practical necessity. Compositions were lifeless, a mere 
matter of form. The instructor devised a simple plan to illustrate 
the vitality of words. The series of exercises for remedying dull oral 
and written composition proved so speedily its worth that the plan 
is worth outlining as it progressed from day to day. 

On a Monday morning each student in the class presented at least 
a part of what he considered his most satisfying written theme. By 
analyzing with some care the most successful work, the group came 
to the very true conclusion that the secret of interest does not lie in 
recounting exciting adventure or in revealing startling personalities 
but in using the right words in the right order to present the com- 
monplace—no longer merely commonplace when so treated. Possi- 
bilities would be limitless if the author were sufficiently unselfish to 
make his words as specific, concrete, and colorful as his command of 
language permitted. Self-expression has too long been the keynote 
of high-school composition. Unselfish expression strikes a deeper re- 

* Miss Eareckson is chairman of the English department at The Principia, St. 


Louis, Missouri. 
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sponse. The desire to share an experience is a challenge to even a 
meager vocabulary or to a person who is apathetic toward writing. 
Monday’s informal ramblings left the class in readiness for a week’s 
work on words. 

Tuesday this noncommittal list marched across the blackboard: 
“table,” “rug,” “chairs,” “pictures.” The instructor announced, 
“With these details, and only these, create a room. Make us see 
what you see and feel what you feel. In five minutes we’ll share what 
you have written.”” The scramble to finish and the interest with 
which the work was received recommend this exercise as a stimulant 
for any dull party. 

The rooms which emerged emphasized repeatedly the theme of our 
Monday’s discussion—material gathers interest if the right words 
appear in the right order. The three illustrations given here of the 
class work serve two purposes: the first, to illustrate the assignment 
from the child’s point of view—making his classmates share an ex- 
perience; the second, to offer the teacher’s theory. It is this: Never 
“teach” the technique of description. It teaches itself through the 
demands of an assignme.t. In creating their rooms, the class in- 
stinctively selected a dominant mood, put the general before the 
particular—selected details. They worked, free from rules, with 
their minds on one thing only. As the paragraphs were read aloud, 
they commented upon one thing only. The interest and the variety 
came from the subject matter; the drill from the repetition of “He 
hasn’t used the best words” or “He has made us share it.”’ These 
three rooms were favorites, and justly so. 


> 66 





It was a typical collegiate room, giving the appearance of messy comfort with 
its cluttered table, its deep easy chair, placed where Al could put his feet on the 
table, and its banners and bright railroad posters. 


Now watch the same details appear in the second room: 


The massive table stood in the center of a long room. Old-fashioned ma- 
hogany chairs with their clawed feet neatly touching the edge of the rich 
Oriental rug lined the four walls where cheeriness was forbidden to enter. Long 
bleak windows stared out at the summer sky and reflected solemn family por- 
traits. 


The third room cried for an occupant: 


The room was one of those thrown together affairs. Of course a shack out on 
a Nevada desert belonging to an anchored hobo could not look exactly complete, 
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even if it did sport a water color sketch of the Grand Canyon. Two violently 
colored hooked rugs of battered and bootworn appearance crawled from under 
dusty chairs. A square oak table in the center of the room presided as the only 
article with a semblance of value. 

While the class recognized from their first day’s work that a rich 
vocabulary was an asset, they had proved that the most usual words 
if carefully chosen could be made to serve well. These tools of ex- 
pression were merely dull from careless use. 

On Wednesday one side of the blackbroad was carefully con- 
cealed by a patchwork of newspapers when the class entered the 
room. The other side of the board carried these brief instructions 
from the absent teacher: ‘The newspaper covers a skeleton. Put 
flesh on its bones. Bring it to life in not more than sixty well chosen 
words. Every word counts.” The class chairman removed the 
papers and revealed this vapid paragraph from which every trace of 
individuality or color had been drained: 

I remember that school room. It had windows on one side that looked at the 
street and blackboards on the other three sides. The teacher’s desk was on a 
platform and our desks were in six rows. This was the second grade room. 

At the end of fifteen minutes, when the instructor returned, the 
class had divided itself into three groups, represented by paragraphs 
ranging from fifty-five to sixty words, from fifty to fifty-four, from 
forty-five to forty-nine, and were trying to select the best paragraph 
for each group. The selected paragraph from the first group brought 
upon itself the merited rebuke, “‘he wasted words,” although the 
young critic had to admit that the author had chosen his words with 
care and had created a definite impression: 

I remember my second year of grade school happily. We had a refreshing 
creamy white room with green plants in a big bay window overlooking a serene 
city street, while on the other three sides there were blackboards bordered in 
pale green. Teacher sat at a desk on a platform, while our desks stretched in 
six neat rows back to the cloakroom. 

The person who had made the adverse criticism revised the para- 
graph orally. 


Then group two gathered itself together with pride while the au- 
thor presented her contribution: 


From her aloof platform the second grade teacher smiled grimly down her 
nose upon the upturned faces of the desperate children facing her in six cramped 
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rows. The three blackboarded walls were covered with unintelligible markings 
as were the sooty windows on the north side, which viewed a busy city street. 
For a moment after the reading there was silence, out of which sud- 
denly came this frank remark: ‘It was better the first time she read 
it. Now it sounds stuffed or something.” And the stuffing turned 
out to be the inevitable modifiers that made a simple thing top- 
heavy. The critic found, however, that the thinning-out process was 
not easy. 

All attention focused upon the selection from the third group, a 
paragraph only forty-seven words in length: 


I remember a large installment-plan room with sunless windows looking out 
upon a northern sky and a city street with no more memory than a mirror. 
The teacher’s desk was confronted with six rows of varnished seats, where second 
grade pencil-writers scribbled for one year. 


While comparisons are odious, they are sometimes necessary. The 
instructor showed the class how the third author had varied his 
sentence structure, has saved words by carefully selecting his verbs, 
had used a comparison to make his thought more forceful. The ap- 
propriate time had come for a few rudimentary mechanics, so 
simply given that attention was not diverted from the larger pur- 
pose of the whole unit of work, finding the right word for the right 
place. 

Everyone admitted at the outset on Thursday that places are 
easier to catch in words than people. The class experimented with 
Billy, created by the teacher for the occasion. “Billy was not a good- 
looking child. He had light hair, small eyes, and a head that was too 
big for his small neck. His mother spent plenty of money on his 
clothes, but they never seemed appropriate.”” Hoping to open wide 
the pitfalls of the day before, the teacher set no word limit, antici- 
pating overdescription, cluttered modifiers. The class veered neatly 
around the trap. The “stuffed” author of the previous day produced 
the chosen paragraph, and the class basked in her improvement. To 
be brief yet colorful and exact! 


No one could place the something that was wrong with Billy. His homeliness 
was not extraordinary, for many of his contemporaries possessed thin necks and 
large heads. Perhaps it was the surprised look his pale eyebrows and upstanding 
blond hair gave his close set eyes. Certainly, though his mother bought him the 
conventional shirts and shorts, they hung strangely on his lankiness. 
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The final test of skill was made as an overnight assignment due on 
Friday. It required the cumulative use of all the skills for which the 
class had been working—color, brevity, concreteness, clarity, sen- 
tence variety, careful selection of suggestive detail—and added the 
very much more difficult problem of dialogue and motion. This 
paragraph was assigned: 

Mary and Frances frequently quarreled. Mary thought that she should have 
her way because she was the older. Frances thought that she should have her 
way because she was the younger. They sometimes spent a whole afternoon 


quarreling when they might have been playing. Other children disliked their 
disagreements and stayed away from them. 


A boy whose work in writing had been conspicuously poor at the 
beginning of the experiment had by the end of the week worked his 
way to the top with this brief contribution: 

“You give me my doll,’’ commanded Mary. 

“Get out of my yard forever!’’ screamed Frances. 

“T can go anywhere I want. I’m ten years old today, so don’t tell me what 
to do, Frances Jenkins.”’ 

“T don’t care if you’re a million years old, you can’t come into my yard, so 
there.” 

And so it went. Often Mary and Frances spent an entire afternoon bickering 
over who was to be mother when they played dolls or who was to be clerk when 
they played store. The neighborhood children, deafened by their quarrels, 
left them to each other. Consequently they always ended by making their 
sand pies alone. 


Any exponent of creative expression may question the wisdom of 
these continued paragraphs, this week of drill on paragraphs as- 
sembled like houses, ready-made except for the nails. But the nails 
are as vital to the building of a house as words are to the expression 
of a thought. The very fact that each member of the class had the 
same framework upon which he must build and the same oppor- 
tunities for improvement put this composition experiment upon a 
democratic basis that has proved a lasting challenge. 














































AN EXPERIMENT IN CORRELATION 


LOUISE L. KIRBY’ 


As one of the ten Chicago high schools engaged in experimenting 
with certain modifications of the curriculum, Hyde Park High 
School in the autumn of 1936 initiated as one experiment the cor- 
relation of English and general science in a special course called 
“Health.” We hoped that this correlation would provide a suitable 
thought basis for expression and that “through the discipline in 
thinking which attention to composition gives” make the study of 
general science more effective. Our primary objectives were: (1) the 
provision of materials for use in both oral and written English com- 
position, i.e., something to say or to write; and (2) the stimulation of 
interest and accomplishment through reactive motives, the desire 
to tell what we know, and the desire to learn that we may have more 
to tell. 

A group of fifty-five pupils were drawn from the incoming Grade 
IX B class, divided into two sections, which I shall designate A and 
B, and taught by two English teachers and one health teacher. The 
specific objectives of the teachers of these English classes were for- 
mulated as follows: 

A. To give meaning and direction to the required [IX B English course by pro- 
viding interesting material, familiar to students, to serve as the basis of their 
expressional activities, both oral and written. 

B. To impress upon pupils the practical advantage of carrying over into other 
classes the methods and skills acquired in the study of English, by organiz- 
ing in their English classes the materials, new and reviewed, studied in other 
courses, for presentation both in English and in the correlated classes 

C. To inculcate through these expressional activities the knowledge of such 
rules and principles of grammar as are necessary for literate expression and 
usage in English 

D. To establish intelligent and effective habits of study. (No home work was 

required in these classes) 

. To aid the general guidance program by making a better adjustment of the 

pupil to the academic requirements of first-year English. (The data neces- 
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* Teacher of English in the Hyde Park High School, Chicago, III. 
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sary to render such an aim effective are accessible in the records of the 
psychologist) 

F. To stimulate the acquisition of new material by various means and from 
various sources 

G. To give direction to the outside reading of the group through biographies 
of the leaders in the fields then under study in the health classes, such as the 
lives of Pasteur, Koch, Lister, von Behring, Schick, the Curies, and others 


The general content of the English course embraced: 


A. Material drawn from the units of the health course, used in composition, 
oral and written, in class discussions, and as outside reading: 
1. Germ diseases, their agents and preventives 
2. Food, its nature and values 
3. Special senses—the nervous system 

B. The materials dealing with requirements in IX B English 
1. Grammar, as a means to correct and effective expression 

. Matter for remedial reading 

Creative work—composition 

. Vocabulary developments 

Supplementary reading for interest and information 


nt W Wb 


In the formation of the foregoing detailed plan the unfailing in- 
terest, encouragement, and suggestiveness of the office proved most 
stimulating. 

TECHNIQUE OR METHODS EMPLOYED 

The A and B sections worked independently in specific planning 
and organization of materials, that originality and the different in- 
tellectual calibre of the two sections might be free from either domi- 
nance or restraints. Co-operation, however, was fostered in several 
ways. The projects and reports worked out in either class were pre- 
sented interchangeably, and also in the science classes. 

In each English class a pupil was appointed to act as secretary. 
His duty was to carry messages and reports of work between the cor- 
related English classes and to the science class. Other pupils were 
chosen to take charge of the bulletin boards. On these were placed 
notices of work to be presented, clippings relative to the subjects be- 
ing studied, suggestions for supplementary reading, sources of in- 
formation, and samples of the pupils’ work. 

Written papers, outlines, and reports were read in the respective 
English classes, graded for expression and form, and then trans- 
ferred to the teacher of the health class for evaluation as to content. 
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By the means noted the three working units were closely integrated 
in performance and achievement. 


In the actual working-out of such a program several methods were 


employed: 

A. Class discussion of science material. (Topics for this were supplied by the 
teacher relative to the subjects then being studied in the class) 

B. Written compositions graded for English, then for content by the respective 
teachers 

C. Organization of review materials by outlining 

D. Maintenance of bulletin boards with information as to current interests of 
the classes 

E. Preparation of new material to be presented in the science class, such as 
oral group reports upon readings 

F. Building up of a scientific and a generally practical vocabulary through the 
acquisition of new words and their actual use in both oral and written 
structure 

G. Study of a grammar text to aid in the correction of individual errors in 


composition. Materials for this study include: 

1. English at Work, Helen Rand 

2. Healthful Living, Jesse Feiring Williams, M.D. 

3. Health bulletins issued by the Illinois Department of Health, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, and by various health agencies and 
organizations 

4. Hygeia 

5. Supplementary reading suggested by the teachers of both the English 
and the science classes 

6. Remedial reading materials adapted to the particular disabilities to be 
overcome 


The foregoing technique was carefully carried out by the co-opera- 
tion of the three instructors concerned. 


A. 


B. 





We reckon as some of our achievements: 


A genuine stimulation of interest both in the study of science and in the 
method of English expression, whether oral or written. 

A recognition on the part of the classes that good usage and good form in 
English are not merely the meticulous prejudices of a limited group—- 
namely, English teachers—but are necessary tools for acceptable and 
efficient work in any content course. A further recognition or realization 
that there is no such thing as English-English, but that English is and re- 
mains a basic requisite for content and expression in all courses. 


. Ability to make a creditable oral or written report of the work presented to 


them in the health class. (These reports organized in the English classes 
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were presented: (1) sometimes in our own class; (2) sometimes in the 
correlated English-health class; (3) sometimes in the health class.) The sub- 
jects of some of these reports were: 
1. Cells 3. Leeuwenhoek and the microscope 
2. Famous scientists: Pasteur, 4. Microbes 

von Behring, the Curies, and 5. Vaccines 

others 


. Ability to make summaries of supplementary reading suggested by the sci- 


ence teacher, such as 

1. Life of Pasteur, Valery-Radot 

2. Rats, Lice, and History, Hans Zinsser 

3. Who’s Who among the Microbes, Paul de Kruif 
4. Microbe Hunters, Paul de Kruif 


. Ability on the part of pupils to interest the group in written or oral reports 


on articles in current magazines, moving pictures, radio programs, and on 
books included on the Home Reading List, issued by the National Council 
of Teachers of English 


. Ability to write letters in good form 
. Ability on the part of the secretaries appointed by the class to convey 


clear and exact reports of work to the secretaries of the correlated English- 
health class and to the teacher of the science class. 


Such have been the objectives, methods, and achievements of the 


English-health experiment as carried out in Hyde Park High School, 
and so satisfactory to us have been its results that it has been ex- 
tended this second semester to four IX B sections, and includes in 
the correlation three subjects: English, health, and music or art. 
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COMBATING CHEAP MAGAZINES*= 


The mere mention of “‘pulp” magazines used to fill my mind with pious 
wrath. Were they not a menace to good work, to good English, and to 
good morals? Something drastic should be done to combat them. Re- 
cently, however, I began a deeper research into the nature of the maga- 
zines themselves, and the reactions of high-school Juniors and Seniors to 
them. From that research I have emerged less alarmed for the young- 
sters’ work, English, and morals, and rather more alarmed for their minds. 
I now believe that any combat should be indirect and gradual. 

Not all the magazines are so bad in subject matter as one might ex- 
pect. Some, especially the humorous ones, are downright vile, but they 
are in the minority. The technique often shows a conscious attempt to 
imitate many features of stories to be found in better magazines. It is 
hack work, run-of-the-mill work, but seldom atrociously bad work. 

They are read to some extent by fully go per cent of our older high- 
school students, but less frequently than by boys and girls several years 
younger. Students say that there are three reasons for the appeal of 
cheap magazines: they afford thrills, they help while away idle minutes, 
and they require no mental effort from the reader. The first two, perhaps, 
need not cause so much worry; but the third may well give us great con- 
cern. For good books demand the co-operation of the reader; and how is 
the habit of active perception and appreciation to be formed in minds 
that have become accustomed to finding entertainment without exercise? 
Mental exercise means more than looking words up in the dictionary. 
Good books present a conception of life that many young people cannot 
accept without thinking hard about things they do not like—failure, mal- 
adjustments, the comparative helplessness of the individual to change 

social conditions, the heartbreaking tricks of chance, and the shortness of 
human life. “Pulp” magazines, by their emphasis on the sensational, 
their failure to individualize characters, their eternal sameness of plot, 
and their simplification of human motives, cater to the false views of life 
to which adolescents still cling. Some of these illusions regarding adven- 
«Summary of Miss Forbes’ address before the Boston meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, November 28, 1936. 
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ture, success, love, and human beings must be replaced by truth if our 
young people are to stand any chance of happiness in a world where life 
is more highly complex and more utterly unpredictable than ever. 

But mere inveighing against cheap publications will do little good. 
Our problem is to wean youngsters away from them slowly, if need be, in- 
directly, and surely. We must begin with pleasurable reading that does 
not make too heavy demands at first. I shall speak of only two specific 
antidotes that help in the early stages—good magazines and plays. 

Why begin with magazines rather than books? Because their stories 
and articles are short, like those of “pulp.”’ The pace at which most boys 
and girls live nowadays makes continuous reading difficult, and preju- 
dices them in favor of all magazines. To show that the better ones are 
interesting, and varied enough in type to suit any taste, schools might 
make a magazine project part of the program every year in senior high 
school—selecting different and more mature magazines for each year. 
Perhaps the magazine publishers could be induced to make reduced short- 
term rates for students. Teachers should frequently call attention to in- 
teresting current articles they have read, and, when possible, buy or bor- 
row for display copies of periodicals not so well known. School libraries, 
certainly, might consider putting more funds into the magazine field. 
More advantage should be taken of public magazine service, which allows 
outside circulation. 

These better magazines, of course, contain not only stories but much 
nonfiction. In honesty we must grant that average people, either young 
or old, have not the same spontaneous interest in essays, biographies, 
treatises, and criticisms that they have in narrative. The taste for non- 
fiction has to be cultivated, and should not be expected to predominate, 
in adolescents. But it can be made to appear a welcome occasional addi- 
tion to their literary diet. The best introduction to it comes through arti- 
cles that emphasize the personal element: accounts of travel by explorers 
themselves; analysis of social problems by people who have grappled with 
them; and informal biographies of living celebrities. Such articles in 
magazines are often accompanied by fascinating photographic illustra- 
tions. Also they are likely to be on subjects of very recent interest. They 
lead pupils to books of nonfiction almost without their knowing it. 

My second suggestion may seem less logical, but it does contain possi- 
bilities. Reading plays is, of course, no pleasure to a pupil unless class 
work with the type has shown him how to visualize. But once he has 
learned that trick, he usually likes to read them for five of the same rea- 
sons that he likes to read cheap magazines: (1) they look reassuringly 
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short, (2) they are almost entirely conversation, (3) they begin near the 
crisis, (4) they leave description largely to the imagination, and (5) they 
concern a definite happening within a definite time. The beauty of them 
from the teacher’s viewpoint is that they combine these features with 
superior workmanship and valid conceptions of life. One might ask why 
they are better for our purpose than good short stories. The chief reasons 
are that they are more of a novelty, that they appeal to the instinct for 
dramatizing, and that the great interest in motion pictures naturally 
links itself with interest in another dramatic form. 

From good magazines and plays, I believe, even a hardened “pulp” 
addict can be gradually introduced to the world of fine books. The process 
is slow—dishearteningly slow. There is no discharge in the English 
teacher’s war. But the combat seems worth while if it accomplishes one 
end—making boys and girls enjoy books that give a clear-sighted and 
courageous view of life. 

ANITA P. FORBES 
WEAVER HIGH SCHOOL 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





A LINDSAY REMINISCENCE 


When I heard that Vachel Lindsay was to give a recital of his poems 
before students in an Oklahoma college I drove nearly a hundred miles to 
hear him. The students on the campus had faintly heard that a poet was 
to appear in assembly. Assemblies were usually dull, and they thought 
that this one would probably be no exception. Few if any of the students 
had ever read his poems. When Lindsay rose before this indifferent audi- 
ence of eds and coeds he threw back his head, closed his eyes, and began 
to croon, chant, and declaim. The apathetic students became more con- 
cerned with the reading of each poem. They were enjoying Lindsay the 
entertainer but not Lindsay the poet. They did not know or understand 
him. Who did understand Lindsay? 

After the recital was over we invited Mr. Lindsay to drive to Tulsa 
with us. He consented since Tulsa was on his route to Springfield. He 
had hopes, too, of getting an engagement in Tulsa, but such hopes did not 
materialize. During the morning of the recital a generous spring rain 
drenched all of eastern Oklahoma and I, the only driver in my group of 
passengers (including the poet, a schoolteacher, and an artist), did not 
anticipate with any pleasure the muddy detours that lay ahead of us. 
In the five years that have passed, however, I seldom recall the fatigue of 
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that journey, but how often I have heard Lindsay teaching us to recite 
“The Congo” and “King Solomon” as we drove along in the rain. 

We engaged in small talk and Mr. Lindsay seemed rather jovial, yet 
underneath it all I sensed his feeling of futility. I remember one remark 
of his that perplexed me at the time: “I may be white on the outside but 
I’m black on the inside.” That remark has more significance to me now 
since I have read Edgar Lee Masters’ revealing biography of Lindsay. 

Until this biography was published friends and admirers of Lindsay 
beyond Springfield were not aware of the struggles of this artist-poet who 
tramped through the South, swapping his verses and drawings for meals 
and lodging and who at another time in his life sold his rhymes for a penny 
or so in stores in New York. The recital I heard was one of his last at- 
tempts to earn a living by public readings. Little did I realize how black 
he was inside. Eight months later he ended his life with a dose of lysol. 

Lindsay made two trips to Europe, where he was well received. An 
Englishman who heard him recite his poetry wrote: 

He has an admirable equipment in a voice ranging from a harsh outcry to a 
fluty sweetness. He is a young man with gleaming eyes set in a mobile actor’s 
face. He tells you how he came to write the poem; and then, throwing his head 
far back and shutting tight his eyes, he becomes the sensitive instrument through 
which his emotions blow into music. 


Lindsay remained a poet of the Middle West; in spite of this, the Mid- 
dle West never fully appreciated him—not even his native state or city. 
The neglect and persecution of Vachel Lindsay may awaken America to 
the needs of her poets. The life of Lindsay is a great American tragedy. 


RuBy MAE JONES 
TuLsA, OKLAHOMA 





LISTENING VERSUS TALKING 


Standards! Standards! Standards for this and that, including class- 
room talks on Friday. (Or are you one who throws caution to the winds 
and proclaims Wednesday as the day?) Certainly, with “standards for 
the speakers” plainly written in bold letters on the board, our oral lesson 
should have been a success. 

On this particular Wednesday ‘“‘A Favorite Poem” had been our topic. 
The speakers had been apathetic, and the twentieth one was a relief to 
all. What had been the difficulty? Why had the talks been so lifeless? 
The speakers so apologetic? Why had the class responded with such inane 
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criticisms? The class—the listeners—that was it—the listeners! ! Was 
it possible that they might have been at the root of that deadliness? 

To improve the listening attitude might be the solution of my problem. 
Why not standards again? Standards for listeners as well as speakers? 
Surely it is an idea worth trying! 

First, a short discussion on ‘“The Art of Listening” was held. The stu- 
dents set up the following standards to improve their listening attitude. 


1. Clear desks; assume a comfortable position with eyes toward the speaker. 

2. Show by expressive faces that you are with him. 

3. Be patient if a speaker finds difficulty in expressing himself. 

4. Keep speaker standards in your mind so as to offer intelligent criticisms. 
[Remember to be kind and thoughtful of another’s feelings.] 

5. If the bell should ring while a talk is being given, do not begin to stack 


books for departure. 
6. In short, “Listen unto others as you'd have them listen to you.” 


Wednesday again, and this time talks on “Clubs” were in order. The 
two chairmen had already prepared their programs and were ready to in- 
troduce each speaker with appropriate remarks. How smoothly the pro- 
gram proceeded! How interested the group! What spontaneous applause 
greeted Donald after his vivid description of an experiment in Young 
Chemists he had performed! How Dorothy delighted them with the dis- 
play of an unusually well-made sampler! After the last speaker, recogni- 
tion was given to several who had proved themselves exceptionally ap- 
preciative listeners. All too soon the hour came to a close. 

These “‘standards for listeners” had surely given a new zest to our oral 
English work. First, the speakers had been given poise and had become 
enthusiastic because they felt that their audience was with them. Second, 
the criticisms were pertinent and kindly because of the whole-hearted and 
sympathetic attention of the listeners. Lastly, the group as a whole was 


practicing the gentle art of courteous listening. 
Lucite LOHNAS 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 





VITALIZING THE LADY OF THE LAKE 


In teaching Scott’s The Lady of the Lake to ninth-year students, it has 
been my experience that the average youngster finds difficulty in fol- 
lowing the thread of the narrative. We use an excellent edition replete 
with helpful footnotes, but readers of teen age should not be forced to 
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the point of discouragement and boredom by the necessity of constant 
reference to explanatory material. It is to be noted that when these 
ninth-graders are introduced to Shakespeare, via The Merchant of Venice, 
it is comparatively less difficult for them to comprehend the plot although 
it is a more complicated one than that of The Lady of the Lake. The stu- 
dent is confronted in both selections with practically the same poetic 
conventions—inverted sentence order, artificiality in figures of speech, 
and romantic diction containing unfamiliar and obsolete words. By this 
it seems “the play’s the thing” to catch the interest of our youth. 

The chief impediment in the youngsters’ comprehension of The Lady 
of the Lake lies in the fact that the human-activity element is often 
obscured by an exuberance of the terrestrial scene. Although the high- 
land setting is an essentially artistic and integral part of the general 
theme, it is administered in discouragingly large doses, from the point 
of view of the young reader. This is especially true in Canto I. The 
average ninth-grader reads for the story alone, and he should not be too 
hastily condemned for this naive motive. As a matter of fact, the literary 
taste of adolescents runs true to the experience of the race in the dis- 
covery of the basic principles of art, in that their chief interest centers 
around the activities of people. Consequently, it is the problem of the 
teacher in presenting The Lady of the Lake to aid the student to apply 
Robin Hood’s whistle to bring to light the succession of dramatic epi- 
sodes which lie hidden in the maze of the Trossachs’ copsewood. The 
student, then, is brought to see the story through the medium of the 
drama—And “thereby hangs a tale.” 

As we began the annual Grade IX project on The Lady of the Lake 
last spring, I asked the students to make citations of the most dramatic 
scenes in each canto, as a part of the daily preparation. In class we read 
the scenes with an attempt at oral interpretation. It was sometimes 
necessary to transform the author’s explanation into the lines of a 
character’s speech and to telescope the action of several scenes into that 
of one. 

When the class reading of the poem was finished, by careful selection 
and earnest collaboration, the action was condensed into eight significant 
episodes. Briefly, these included: (1) the meeting of Fitz-James and 
Ellen; (2) the return of Roderick Dhu and Douglas with subsequent 
events of Canto II; (3) the preparation of the fiery cross, with Brian’s 
accompanying anathema; (4) Brian’s prophetic utterance as to the out- 
come of the contest as he meets Roderick after the pagan ceremony of 
the Taghairm; (5) the scene at the goblin cave portraying James’s pro- 
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posal to Ellen; (6) the meeting of James and Roderick at the evening 
campfire in the Trossachs; (7) the duel between James and Roderick at 
Coilantogle Ford; (8) the courtroom scene at Stirling Castle. Care was 
taken to emphasize the dominant themes of the poem: clan loyalty, high- 
land hospitality, pagan superstition, and chivalric honor. There were only 
three scenes: on the island, in the Trossachs, and at Stirling Castle. 

The realization that the poem had practical possibilities as a play 
created widespread interest among the students, and several of them 
suggested that it be presented at the June promotion-day exercises. 
Rehearsals began, and when the play was finally given, contributions 
toward its production had been made by nearly every department of the 
school: the songs ‘‘Hail to the Chief” and “Ave Maria” by the glee 
clubs; the highland fling by the physical-education classes; a replica of 
an Anglo-Saxon harp, a throne, and a rustic portico by the manual- 
training department; and costumes by the sewing classes. The Cedar 
Valley Caledonian Society very generously loaned imported Scottish 
kilts, tartans, and flags, which added color and atmosphere. On the 
mimeographed programs were précis of the action of each successive 
scene written by students in the English classes. This universal activity 
generated much enthusiasm, and the result was an unusually effective 
performance. 

I believe that if The Lady of the Lake is presented as a drama it will be 
of real interest to young people. The adolescent reader does not demand 
realistic psychoanalysis of character, and therefore the conventional 
pasteboard characterization typical of Scott’s historical romances is not 
objectionable to him, especially if he can serve as a puppeteer and pull 
some of the strings himself. The student is sure to find enjoyment in the 
poem because he is enacting, either at first hand or vicariously, a story 
of romantic adventure—the essence of human drama. 

INA MARMON 


SLOANE WALLACE JuNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
WATERLOO, IOWA 





DEFENSE OF MEDIOCRITY 


This is a response to “English Teachers as Poetry Critics,” by Annarrah 
Lee Stewart, which appeared in the September number of the English 
Journal. 

Granting the article contains much of value, I wish to take exception to 
the author’s view that trite, inane versifying isn’t poetry. In my humble 
opinion it is poetry—mediocre poetry—but poetry nevertheless. 
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The author of the previously named article apparently does not take 
into consideration the fact that individuals vary in ability to do specific 
things. She herself undoubtedly has superior ability in writing poetry or 
she wouldn’t have “‘made” Adlantic Monthly and Poetry World. But would 
this author deny those who have less ability the meager satisfaction of 
expressing themselves and of seeing that expression in print? 

I am an English teacher in a secondary school and I edit a column of 
poetry in our local high-school paper. I include in it what some would call 
trite, inane poems that lack a high degree of originality, great depth of 
emotion, and subtle metrical form. Why? Because some one student 
enjoys writing each poem and seeing it in print with his name attached; 
and, more important, because a majority of students in our school who 
read the poem enjoy it. 

Here is a jingle that a boy in our school, Bob Wagner, recently wrote 
and which I am going to accept for our column, ‘“‘Eager Voices.” And I'll 
tell why I’m allowing it to see light on a printed page. 


HALLOWE’EN 
Whistle of a siren; 
Clang of a bell; 
Off tear the firemen, 
Scurrying pell-mell. 


Unrolling of the hose; 
Tug of an arm; 
“Tt’s nothing,”’ yells the chief, 
“Just a false alarm!’ 


This harmless bit of joviality tells a well-known seasonal story that 
needs no comment. The lad who wrote it (a Sophomore in high school) 
racked his brains a long time (in the sixth hour of a school day) before the 
poem came. He wishes to be a cartoonist and shows definite ability along 
that line. I thought it would stimulate his endeavor to see a poem of his 
in the school paper. When I read his poem to the class (thirty-two pupils) 
a general showing of enjoyment and approval appeared. 

And I have others who bring me mediocre poetry with the eager expec- 
tation that I will approve. When I can approve, I do. Usually I tell 
them—what they already know—that their poem is no masterpiece but 
that it seems to represent honest endeavor, is most likely what someone 
else would enjoy, and that some day they may do better if they keep on 
trying. Then, when their turn comes, we print their poem in our column. 


Am I doing wrong? ParmM MAYER 


ALMA, MICHIGAN 
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ON THE INADEQUACY OF THE BOOK SUPPLY 


I went to Boston for my first convention of the Council of Teachers of 
English filled with anticipation and questions. Now, as I think over the 
experience, I do not feel that I was given a stone. The joy and inspiration 
derived from hearing and seeing renowned educators and artists in English 
will last for years. Ideals, often lost in the routine and drudgery of dull 
days with indifferent, restless, or mischievous adolescence, will never 
again be quite dim—at least until I can renew them at another conven- 
tion. But the most heartening of all was talking to other teachers, hearing 
a snatch of conversation in the lobby, in the elevator, out on sight-seeing 
trips, and knowing there were others just as ordinary or unimaginative 
or puzzled as I. After listening to our president say that we no longer read 
books in lock step, I felt not quite so antiquated when behind me some- 
one said, “I haven’t one decent set of books to hand out.” 

At the luncheon meeting of the section on the inadequacy of the book 
supply, the chairman, Mr. Fred G. Walcott, hit the problem squarely 
when he said that much of the talk of individual reading has been idle, 
since for years appropriations have been so cut that new books have been 
out of the question. That meeting was the most delightful of all to me, 
for it was informal and friendly. Besides envying the privileges that be- 
long to Miss Edith Thomas, I came away with two specific and practical 
suggestions, and that is a high average for any one meeting, you will ad- 
mit. I have already inaugurated in my own classes Mr. Arthur Perry’s 
weekly penny collection, and in the first one have received $1.27. I am 
determined to buy The Barretts of Wimpole Street, a book which has been 
on my recommended list for five years. After the first purchase I shall al- 
low a student committee to choose what shall be bought. 

This method is not new in our school. One teacher has collected money 
for special books now and then. Another teacher bought many books with 
money donated by her pupils. When she was about to depart for another 
city, she presented some of the books to the library. The students of her 
classes conducted an auction and sold the rest. The proceeds of seventeen 
dollars were presented to the school library. The regularity of a tiny 
amount, to which everyone can afford to contribute, appeals to me. 

There are other little things which we have done, and, as inadequate and 
unimaginative as they are, I dare pass them on; for now I know there are 
other teachers as hard pressed as we. I have tried using one set of books— 
thirty-five—for five different classes. That means passing out books each 
period and collecting them again. At one time I had a copy left in each 
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desk; but, in our crowded condition, another teacher uses my room during 
my study period, and children often carried off a book quite by accident. 
The wear of books not assigned to one person held responsible is terrific. 
The method is not bad with grammar texts and short stories, fairly satis- 
factory with essays and poetry, but simply exasperating with novels. 

Twelve years ago I put books into the waste basket that in comparison 
to what we are now using would be considered in good condition. No 
wonder pupils are seized with a violent dislike of books that are tattered, 
ragged, with covers hanging by a thread or gone entirely, pages missing 
(and I refrain from mentioning the dirt). For years I have tried to appeal 
to the patriotism of the boys and girls. I have asked them to help the 
town save money by taking care of the books so that new ones need not be 
ordered. I have always met with smiles and even sneers; for these boys 
and girls know, as well as I, that enough money is wasted in every city 
government to provide decent books for every child. This year just by 
chance I said, as I passed out a particularly decrepit set, “Old books are 
like old people and must be treated with the utmost tenderness and con- 
sideration.” That idea has seemed to work like magic. I heard a boy say 
as he passed back a book, “Here is your grandmother. Take good care of 
her.” 

Another help this year is to pass out large rubber bands to hold covers 
and loose pages together. Many of the children mend their books very 
well with gummed paper and the covers with bicycle tape. 

For extra reading the public library of our town has been most co- 
operative. For several years we had many shelves set apart for books on 
our lists. Then, as the school population grew, the library did not have for 
each teacher one hundred and seventy-five books of one period or one 
type to give out all at once. The librarian reserved the books, and pupils 
had to read them at the library. That was a very unhappy arrangement 
for the children. Then as more and more pupils were transported to our 
school, it was an impossible arrangement. Now the librarian sends me 
fifty books to keep in my room for a period of six weeks. That is the hap- 
piest arrangement that I have ever had. The boys and girls have time to 
read during my periods, and five different people can read one book at the 
same time—if I can keep myself unsympathetic and refuse to let a child 
carry away a book for a study period or overnight. Now and then, of 
course, I weaken; but a person is very unpopular who takes a book home 
and then stays at home for several days. Now, when a boy says, “Aw, the 
good books are all taken,” I am at hand to recommend something that 
looks a bit difficult. No longer can a child say, “I can’t read a book, for I 
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go home on a bus.”” When a book goes back to the library well worn, the 
librarian has never been cross but says, “That is what a book is for—to be 
used.” 

Of course, we lend and borrow books from one another. If I leave a 
book lying invitingly on my desk and find a pupil peeping into it, I say, 
“Read the first chapter and see how you like it.”’ If he is interested, I 
suggest that he take it home. Last year several read all of Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom, and yesterday the most uninterested boy I have began An 
American Doctor’s Odyssey. Many boys liked Virginia Woolf’s Flush. I 
borrow books from pupils too. After a report on Gone with the Wind, I 
immediately asked the pupil to lend me her copy. 

Perhaps we are too likely to believe that all the children’s homes con- 
tain no books. When I suggest a list, I tell them first to look through the 
bookcase at home before going to the library. Last week eight people in 
one period read The Vicar of Wakefield, finding the copies at home. 

These things I have done; what more can I do? If anyone struggling 
with the inadequacy of books has hit upon any practical method that gives 
even a bit of help, I am eager to try it out. I am asking for more bread. 


HARRIET L. CLARK 
DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 





“A GOOD READER MAKETH A GOOD BOOK” 


What a distressing stumblingblock the advice, “Begin at the child’s 
reading level and lead him on from there,’”’ has been to countless con- 
scientious young teachers. His reading level is true love story, detective 
story, series books, and movie lore. What is the next level? No one has 
attempted to list a sequence of reading material by which a pupil may rise 
or to name the stepping stones to better reading interests. The interested 
teacher has gropingly searched to offer these young people something 
better along their established interests; and they in turn, in many cases, 
have just as conscientiously tried to follow and to learn to enjoy her gifts 
only to return to their original starting-point in the unsupervised moments 
of reading because the gap from their beginning level to book-list recom- 
mendations was discouragingly wide. Each new teacher in turn has be- 
gun at the child’s level and blindly attempted to beguile him away from 
popular reading to bdelles-lettres until in junior and senior years in high 
school the pupil warily protests that he doesn’t care much for reading. 
The cycle is tragically futile. 

Close observation of third- and fourth-year pupils gave rise to the con- 
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clusion that the appeal of this type of literature is due to several factors: 
(1) a sense of inferiority and immaturity to cope with economic and social 
problems that beset them; the exaggerated hero and heroine are a fulfil- 
ment of their wishing-world; (3) the desire to escape from dull surround- 
ings, a life of washing dishes, dusting, running errands, and minding little 
brother to one of glamorous activity; (3) the expression of sentimental 
emotions which can be indulged in vicariously, for the young “hard- 
boiled’’ modern is just as sentimental as his Victorian predecessor; (4) the 
desire for completeness; life does not answer problems, it unfolds, but 
these young readers want a novel with an ending that is mathematically 
complete; not a cross-section of life with an ending which is an open door 
through which the reader catches a glimpse of the characters continuing 
with some of their problems unsolved and with difficulties to be met by 
future adjustments; (5) ignorance—probably the most important reason 
of all. When the struggle for life is sharp the horizons of the world are 
narrow. ‘A good reader maketh a good book.”” Good literature makes de- 
mands upon its readers; it demands understanding of life and more than a 
superficial knowledge and experience of the world. The children of priv- 
ileged families get this through travel and contacts with accomplished 
people. Where can the others find it? My theory was that the answer 
would help to solve the reading problem. 

Therefore, it was decided to attack the problem of reading develop- 
ment from the angle of throwing emphasis upon general knowledge and 
interest in world-activity rather than upon belles-lettres. Consequently no 
book-report assignments were made in one Grade XI B class, but each 
day some book from the nonfiction field, such as modern biography, 
travel, popular science, etiquette, gardening, vocations, etc., written in 
popular style, was advertised by the teacher. There is abundant material 
of this type in our libraries today, and soon a rich bibliography was built 
up. The response was surprising. Pupils read these books and asked for 
more like them. Soon they were chatting about their own discoveries in 
these fields of reading in a natural, informal manner, never thinking that 
they were giving book reports and another “bugaboo” of English was be- 
ing conquered. As the interest in their books grew, records were kept in 
their notebooks. For uniformity and simplicity this form was chosen: 


Author Title Type Amount Read Comments 
At first this was a voluntary piece of work, but gradually it was accepted 


by the class as part of the regular procedure without any request from the 
teacher. When interest turned to fiction, however, the teacher suggested 
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that reading lists would be found helpful, or, if recent books were chosen, 
that it would be advisable to secure the approval of the teacher. During 
this semester the usual “series” books, Zane Grey, and Gene Stratton- 
Porter were the favorites most frequently read, but the interest in non- 
fiction increased. It was not until the following semester that the benefit 
of this type of reading was evident. 

During the second semester a study of the group which had developed 
such an interest in nonfiction and a traditional group was made. The 
groups were of equal ability and had expressed similar taste in fiction; 
but as the semester progressed, gratifying results were revealed. In the 
study of the novel the nonfiction readers were able to recognize the qual- 
ities of good literature and evaluate the books read, with greater matu- 
rity. They read the recognized outstanding writers of today with sym- 
pathy and appreciation and reported with an intelligent understanding 
which far surpassed the other group which clung to Grey, Stratton-Porter, 
and Bailey as their favorites. The nonfiction group read 37 per cent more 
books voluntarily—which indicated an aroused reading interest—and 80 
per cent more books by recent and current writers of repute. 

While the conclusions of this study are based on subjective data and 
small sampling, enough previous work in an indefinite way had been done 
with other classes of various high-school years to warrant the conviction 
that the appeal of poor literature is lessened as the pupil grows in capacity 
to enjoy life in its various rich phases. Unquestionably, one of the factors 
was a broader outlook on life—a personal development due to wider 
general knowledge of the world which had been gained through nonfiction 
reading. Perhaps, then, the step from one level of reading to the next 
lies not so much in the belles-lettres as in widened horizons, to which one 


path is by nonfiction fields. 
HARRIET E. LEE 
FLOWER HicH ScHOOL 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


























USAGE COUNSEL’ 


CONSULTING THE AUTHORITIES 


Mr. Sinclair Swan, of Centreville, Maryland, asks several questions: 


1. Is it incorrect to say, “I don’t think’? Example: “I don’t think I shall 
participate.” 

2. Is it correct to say, “He made a ten mile detour’’? 

3. Is it ever correct to use the comparative degree with the word “unique’’? 
For example, if one should enter a room full of oddities of all descriptions, would 
he be wrong in saying that he would purchase the “most unique oddity”’? 

4. In the following sentence is the word “home’”’ in the objective case, “I 
went home’’? If so, is it direct or indirect object? 


The answers to the above questions, in order of their appearance, are 
as follows: 

1. Webster says the sentence means, formally, “To hold a (specified or im- 
plied) view or views; as, ‘I don’t think so.’ . . . . Colloquial for ‘I think not’ is 
a use sometimes critized on grammatical grounds.’”’ Language is for communica- 
tion, not for forced metaphysical subtleties. So the Oxford. 

2. Not only correct, but “‘a ten-miles” detour is not English. All dictionaries. 

3. The last and latest of the significances attached to “unique” in Webster 
is ‘peculiar, odd, queer,” which might permit comparison. But this is marked 
“chiefly dialectal,” which means it is not accepted English. The meaning is un- 
known to the Oxford. 

4. “Home” in such a sentence is an adverb in all dictionaries. Etymologically 
it was in the ancient locative case, long obsolete, the functions of which were 
taken over by the objective. One of the textbook writers in Professor Pooley’s 
inquiry evolved a rule, ‘Use at home after words expressing rest; use home after 
words expressing motion.’’ It isn’t necessary to look in a dictionary to realize 
that “home” and “at home” are often interchangeable, and that rest and motion 
are equally used with equality of significance. 

Another textbook writer forbade the use of “there” in such uses as in 
“There shall come a star,”’ “Breathes there a man,’’ “A fool there was.” This 
has been in continuous cultivated use since King Alfred, for more than a 
thousand years of English writing and speech. 

When Professor Robert C. Pooley wrote his clear and useful Grammar 
and Usage in Textbooks on English (1933) he devoted pages 162-64 toa 

t [Through a printer’s error in last month’s Usage Counsel, Mr. Rice’s citation of the 
OED was made to read Old English Dictionary. The reference was, of course, to the 
Oxford English Dictionary.—Enp1Tor.]} 
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list of “the words and phrases which . . . . have been objected to by one 
or more of the textbooks examined as forms of ‘incorrect’ English,” and 
concludes by saying: 

This list is not exhaustive, but it does illustrate the kind of usages condemned 
on general principles, or on personal aversion, by textbook writers. Each of the 
expressions is worthy of careful study, to determine its history, its place in litera- 
ture, and its standing in current usage. 


Since this list was published a number of works of the first authority 
in determining English usage have appeared, from which we may learn 
that a large proportion of these criticized expressions are fully admissible 
many of them colloquially, which is here designated as they are given 
with the obnoxious word or phrase in italics, thus: 


He treats everyone alike. | Among one another. | I very much appreciate the 
favor you have done me. | A doctor is apt to be called out at any hour of the 
night. | We should not say back of the house; in back of is also incorrect (Ameri- 
can). | I read fifteen pages, but I was unable to read the balance of the assign- 
ment (colloquial). | B/ame on in blame a thing on a person is faulty. | The expres- 
sion as Jong as should not be used as a conjunction. | Directly I entered I saw 
something was wrong (colloquial). | Sir Bevidere (Bedivere?) fulfilled the dying 
wish of the king. | When do you expect they will come? (Colloquial in the mean- 
ing “suppose.’’) | Three feet wide, not three foot wide. | They Aung the man at 
five o’clock. | I Jove apple pie (colloquial). | He looked out the window. | The work 
had to be done over again. | He will remain providing he is needed. | The woman 
had sewn all day. | The man drank three strong cups of coffee (metonymy). | 





If there was doubt of the status of these expressions when the text- 
books were published, it can be fixed now that one may consult Webster’s 
New International Dictionary (2d ed., 1935) or che Oxford English Dic- 
tionary (completed in 1928) and its Supplement (1933), the last abounding 
in Americanisms, while all include much slang, both English and Ameri- 
can. Other expressions, requiring explanation, follow. 

Enthuse has been in American use since 1859, with growing reputabil- 
ity. In England it is rightly termed “ignorantly formed,” and often has 
a humorous cast. 

Fix is colloquial in the sense of repair, and in many other meanings in 
America, and in some of these occasionally in England. 

I guess so. Fully acceptable in America, but abroad not held to be good 
except archaically or as “new” English. 

Cannot help but see. Webster says it rightly means “to forbear, avoid; 
as, we cannot help but grieve..... Used colloquially with a following 
infinitive, instead of the regular construction of help followed by the 
gerund; as, I cannot help but feel (instead of I cannot help feeling).”’ 
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He spoke and acted micer and more gentleman-like than anyone I 
know. Nice is rare in adverbial use, say Webster and the Oxford, and that 
is all they say. 

We stopped at the hotel two days. In more frequent use in England, 
where it is in good repute. Webster calls it colloquial. 

That, this should not be used as adverbs. Not instanced in the Oxford. 
Webster calls it colloquial, “‘with words of degree or extent; as, she didn’t 
go that far; I remember you when you were that high.” 

Avoid useless initial there. Webster says, “There is often used pro- 
nominally as a grammatical (especially anticipatory) subject, and in this 
use, when introducing a sentence or clause, the verb precedes its sub- 
ject; as, there are many facts to consider.” 

Such expressions as very pleased, very disappointed are avoided by care- 
ful speakers. Webster says, ‘“‘such locutions as ‘I am very pleased’ are com- 
mon, and are supported by some authority.”” They are used more in 
England than in America, and their use here increases. 

The old cat came with us a little ways. A colloquial and dialect form 
of way. Horwill says in his Modern American Usage (1935): ‘In America 
the use of ways as a singular, in such expressions as a long ways, is not a 
solecism, as it would be in England,” and cites good authorities. 

It will be seen, and should be noted, that English recognition of Ameri- 
can locutions has changed greatly from the attitude, say, of the brothers 
Fowler in The King’s English (1908), where they say: 


Americanisms .... are foreign words, and should be so treated... . . The 
English and the American language and literature are both good things but 
they are better apart than mixed. 


WALLACE RICE 











NEWS AND NOTES 


THE COUNCIL’S FIRST REGIONAL MEETING 

The first Regional Conference Meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, held April 7-8 at the Hotel Davenport in Spokane, 
Washington, during the annual session of the Inland Empire Education 
Association, is declared to be by far the largest and most inspiring English 
meeting ever conducted in the Inland Empire. 

Mr. Holland D. Roberts, president of the National Council of Teachers 
of English; Ward H. Green, chairman of the Committee on Regional Con- 
ferences of the National Council of Teachers of English; Miss Ruth 
Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri; Dr. Walter 
Barnes, New York University; Miss Carol Hovious, San Benito County 
High School, California; Assistant Superintendent Edgar Whitney of the 
Portland Public Schools, Oregon, and Professor O. B. Sperlin, of the 
University of Washington, were the speakers from the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 

Present at the meetings were five directors of the Committee on Re- 
gional Conferences: Ward H. Green, chairman of Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Holland Roberts and Miss Carol Hovious, of California; and Miss Edna 
Sterling and Miss Jeannette Maltby, of Washington. It is very difficult 
to express adequate appreciation for the work of Ward H. Green, chair- 
man of this Committee. 

The stirring luncheon program of Wednesday, ending the four-month 
period of expectant preparation by local and regional committees, 
launched the historic first Regional Conference. The luncheon programs 
each day were closely followed by general sessions, two hours in length, 
attended by two hundred alert English instructors. 

At the Thursday-morning general session of the Inland Empire Educa- 
tional Association in the Fox Theater, Dr. Walter Barnes, of New York 
University, delivered, to a group whose registration figures approach 
close to five thousand, an engaging address on the modern point of view 
in English instruction. Dr. Barnes was also a speaker at the annual as- 
sociation banquet on Thursday evening; and Miss Ruth Mary Weeks, in 
addition to her vigorous talks in the conference, was a guest speaker at 
the foreign-language-section luncheon on Wednesday noon, 

From the stimulating address by President Holland Roberts to the 
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last speech in the elementary-school section by Assistant Superintendent 
Edgar Whitney, fundamental ideas of English instruction appeared and 
reappeared like designs in a tapestry. Over and over the speakers de- 
clared that it is primarily the child, not the subject, that is being taught. 
Teachers were urged to establish human relationships with the child; to 
learn what he is thinking and what he wants, as the basis for supplying 
what he needs. Time and again the necessity of using the teeming life 
that surrounds the youngster of today was forcibly stressed. Wasteful, 
futile methods were denounced; useless relics of the past were discredited. 

A conference breakfast on Thursday, followed in the evening by a con- 
ference dinner, disposed of several problems and clarified and unfolded 
promising ideas for future regional meetings. Eighteen attended the 
breakfast; over thirty, the conference dinner. 

Some twenty teachers availed themselves of the opportunity to discuss 
reading problems with Miss Hovious from eight to ten on Wednesday 
evening. 

National Council publications were on exhibit at the Davenport Hotel. 
Over fifty dollars’ worth were sold. Another exhibit of English texts with 
samplings of pupils’ work was of interest to many visiting teachers. 

“Education in a Changing Curriculum,” the theme of the Inland Em- 
pire Convention, plus the approaching Regional Conference of English 
were the initial causes of much revisional work on English courses of 
study in this region previous to the Spokane meeting. 

“Just to meet these people is an education in itself, and knowing them 
has made the English Journal more interesting and vital,” declare the 
Inland Empire teachers. 

Some teachers are discussing the possibility of attending a National 
Council meeting. Others are inquiring into the probability of another 
Regional Conference in Spokane. 

There is much evidence that the sturdy, native stock of ideas in this 
field, augmented by the generous broadcasting of National Council ideas, 
means a rich growth for English instruction in the Northwest. 

JEANNETTE E. MALTBY 
PRESIDENT OF THE 


INLAND EMPIRE COUNCIL 
OF ENGLISH 





SUMMER MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL 


The usual summer conferences conducted by the National Council of 
Teachers of English during the week of the National Education Associa- 
tion Convention have been arranged this year by Marquis E. Shattuck, 
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of Detroit, delegated to the task by President Holland D. Roberts. At the 
first of two sessions on “Problems in English in Elementary and Second- 
dary Schools,” the new Council monograph, Teaching High School Stu- 
dents To Read, by Stella S. Center and Gladys L. Persons, and the new 
elementary reading list, Reading for Fun, compiled by Miss Eloise Ram- 
sey, will be presented for the first time to Council delegates. The pro- 
grams are as follows: 


MONDAY, JUNE 28, 1937——3:00 P.M. 
(Joint Meeting with the Department of Secondary Education, N.E.A.) 


The School Paper—Thelma McCandless, Michigan State Teachers College, 
Ypsilanti 

Debating and Speech Contests—Preston H. Scott, Wayne University 

Motion-Picture Appreciation—Eunice Cauley, Durfee Intermediate School, 
Detroit 

Dramatics—Carl Wonnberger, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 

Creative Writing—Elizabeth Anne Hunt, Highland Park (Mich.) High School 


TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 1937—2:30 P.M. 
Significant Trends in Reading Instruction—William S. Gray, University of 
Chicago 
A Federal Reading Project—Stella S. Center, Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
New York City 
Elements in a Remedial Reading Program—Emmet A. Betts, State Teachers 
College, Oswego, New York 
Literature for the Elementary School—Eloise Ramsey, Wayne University 
Literature for the Secondary School—Walter Barnes, New York University 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1937—2:30 P.M. 
Elementary-School Composition—W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal Col- 
lege 
Secondary-School Composition—Virginia Chase Perkins, Cooley High School, 
Detroit 
Articulation in the English Program—C. D. Thorpe, University of Michigan 
English in the New School—Howard Francis Seely, Ohio State University 





THE AMERICAN WAY CONTEST 


Harper’s Magazine is offering a prize of one thousand dollars for the 
best contribution on “The American Way.” Such words and phrases as 
“democracy,” “liberty,” “the pioneer spirit,”’ “self-reliance,”’ “local self- 
rule,” and “constitutional government” are to be restated and reinter- 
preted in the light of new economic and social conditions. Harper’s will 
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also pay $250 each for any non-prize-winning manuscript considered by 
the editors to be worthy of publication in Harper’s Magazine. The con- 
test will end on September 15, 1937. Manuscripts should be addressed to 
the American Way Contest, Harper’s Magazine, 49 East Thirty-third 
Street, New York City. 





PUGET SOUND COUNCIL MEETING 


A two-day conference on various phases of the teaching of English 
was sponsored by the Puget Sound Council of Teachers of English, an 
organization affiliated with the National Council, on April 5 and 6 at 
Seattle, Washington. Among the speakers at the general and special 
sessions were Professor Holland D. Roberts, president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English; Mr. Ward H. Green, director of English 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma; Miss Carol Hovious, of San Benito Junior College, 
Hollister, California; Professor Russell Blankenship of the University of 
Washington; and Mr. Arthur Rarig, of Roosevelt High School, Seattle, 
Washington. The problems of reading, creative writing, the motion 
picture, speech, and correlation were prominent centers of interest in the 
diversified and well-balanced program. 





A LITERATURE CONTEST 


The Hobby Guild of America announces the inauguration of the 
World’s Fair Hobby Olympic in connection with the New York World’s 
Fair to be held in 1939. The literature competition includes contests in 
the writing of short stories, essays, poetry, and drama. The first prize in 
the contest will be a five-day trip to the New York World’s Fair in 1939, 
expenses paid, and a trophy which will be presented during the Fair. 
Contestants below eighteen years of age are required to pay twenty-five 
cents entry fee and those above eighteen years of age fifty cents. Addi- 
tional information concerning the contest may be secured from the Olym- 
pic Headquarters, Hobby Guild of America, Knickerbocker Hotel, 120 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 





“BOOK APPETIZERS” 


English teachers looking for new methods to stimulate interest in good 
books will be glad to hear of a new service which is available to them. 
The United States Office of Education is offering, without charge, radio 
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scripts which dramatize eleven outstanding American classics. These 
scripts carry the story up to a high point of interest and then close by re- 
ferring the listener to his local library. 

The full production notes which accompany each script, written pri- 
marily for the amateur, should enable students in high schools, colleges, 
and universities to present interesting broadcasts over local radio stations 
or as “mock broadcasts” over sound systems within the school building 
or in the classroom. 

The scripts based upon the books listed here are available: The Fall 
of the House of Usher, by Edgar Allan Poe; The Spy, by James Fenimore 
Cooper; The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, by O. W. Holmes; The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow, by Washington Irving; The Luck of Roaring Camp, by 
F. Bret Harte; Typee, by Herman Melville; The Man without a Country, 
by E. E. Hale; Parson Jones, by George W. Cable; The Scarlet Letter, by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; Whistling Dick’s Christmas Stocking, by O. Henry; 
and Ben Hur, by Lew Wallace. 

Requests should be addressed to the Educational Radio Script Ex- 
change, United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 





FLORIDA COUNCIL MEETING 


An estimated three hundred attended the meeting of the Florida 
Council of Teachers of English, which was held in connection with the 
meeting of the Florida Education Association in Orlando, Florida, on 
March 19, 1937. 

Inspiring and interesting talks were given by Dr. H. L. Donovan, 
Eastern State Teachers College, whose topic was “Attitudes, a Neglected 
Phase of Education,” and Professor Willard Wattles of Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Florida, who spoke on “Encouraging Creative Work in 
High Schools.” 

The Florida Council accepted an invitation to join in a Regional Meet- 
ing of the Southeastern States and the representatives were instructed to 
invite this meeting to meet in Florida. 





THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


In summing up the series of revaluations of American writers from 1911 
to 1929 which appeared in recent issues of the New Republic, Mr. Cowley 
asserted that the real achievement of those decades was “‘to create a 
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literary tradition,” “to break a road for the writers who will some day 
follow them.” Professor T. K. Whipple, writing in the April 21 New 
Republic, takes issue with this view, declaring that today literature is 
in the doldrums. Pointing to the Elizabethans and the Romantics in 
England and the Whitman of pre-Civil War days, Whipple argues that 
when numerous people think “the world’s great age begins anew” we may 
be sure that an era is dying. 

The social criticism of Sherwood Anderson, Willa Cather, and Sinclair 
Lewis, for example, can be matched point by point in Emerson and Tho- 
reau and even Cooper. The world which had produced them and of and 
for which they wrote has disappeared. The basic shift from an individual- 
ist to a corporate society crippled the writers of 1911-29, because it killed 
the two main traditions or forces which animated them and gave them 
power—the old agrarian tradition and culture of the United States (the 
gospel according to Jefferson, Whitman, and the later Lincoln) and the 
other tradition of cultural individualism, liberal and humanistic. While 
society in the main has crossed over the line which divides the indi- 
vidualistic world from the collective, the corresponding transit of indi- 
viduals’ minds has barely begun. 

Nevertheless, there are at least two groups of writers today who are 
reacting as best they can to the new conditions of corporate society. One 
of these is the movement which Cowley called “carnal mysticism,” fre- 
quently found in Sherwood Anderson, Eugene O’Neill, Waldo Frank, 
D. H. Lawrence, and others. This movement, which today finds its 
representatives in Hemingway with his bullfights, Faulkner with his 
human horrors, and Jeffers with his birds and beasts of prey, seems headed 
toward inevitable silence. “In Jeffersand Faulkner a literature infatuated 
with death has gone into its frantic death flurry.” The other movement, 
that of literary Marxism, shows more promise. Instead of attempting 
to keep alive a decaying old order, they have faith that they are helping 
to build a new and better order; but while they are on the side of life and 
possess a great intellectual tradition, they too are in the doldrums. Few 
of the radical writers belong to the proletariat. They can make up for 
this deficiency by deliberate effort, as Dos Passos proved in the Forty- 
second Parallel, but in most proletarian literature the style seems to be 
laid on from the outside and to fit badly. 

“What we need,” concludes Mr. Whipple, “is plain, simple, direct 
writing about individual American workers—their typical lives will 
bring in enough of the ‘corporate’ and ‘collective’—bald and rough in 
style if necessary, but at least authentic and unvarnished and not ‘liter- 
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Is it true that plays of serious importance are likely to be written 
only by men who have had experience of life before they come to the 
theater? W. A. Darlington supplies evidence in support of the affirmative 
in the April Theatre Arts Monthly. George Bernard Shaw, for example, 
had made a very considerable name as novelist, political writer, and 
music critic before he had any professional connection with the theater. 
Barrie had been a journalist and popular novelist before developing a 
reputation as a novelist. Somerset Maugham had been a physician and 
surgeon. St. John Ervine had been a novelist, and J. B. Priestley a 
teacher. By the time John van Druten became a successful playwright 
he had practiced law and taught in the University of Wales. R. C. Sherriff, 
T. S. Eliot, and Ashley Dukes, John Drinkwater, and John Masefield 
also illustrate this principle. 

“The theater-bred dramatist,’ explains Mr. Darlington, “during his 
most impressionable years, is apt to fall into the belief that this crazy but 
fascinating corner is the world. He may meet many people in that world, 
but they are all touched with the same madness, which makes them look 
at ordinary people with amusement but no sympathy and see them as 
freaks and oddities.” 


In Mary Austin’s characterization of herself as “Woman Alone,” 
Dudley Wynn, writing in the Spring Virginia Quarterly Review, explains 
her great impulsion toward the Folk. Her loneliness, resulting from a 
revolt against the status of woman in the eighties and nineties, against 
the bleakness of life in America, and against traditional religion, made 
her want to belong, to be one of the race, to have a home, to express her- 
self, and to be understood. In the America which emphasized a repressive 
morality, worshiped bigness, and divorced its living from its way of get- 
ting a living, she was not at home. It was among the Folk, still immune 
to the evils of the dominant American culture, that she could find her 
cultural home. In her judgment the Folk have a sounder, better-rounded 
view of their group destiny than world-aware sophisticates have. Out of 
this emphasis upon isolation from the main stream of world-thought and 
upon a natural adaptation to the physical environment arose the charge 
of escapism. 

Mr. Wynn finds inconsistency in Mrs. Austin’s attitude toward what 
she regarded as the “spiritualization of business.” After eighteen years 
among Indians she found that all radicalism was wrong and that the 
Saturday Evening Post was America’s great folk voice. In this conception 
of benevolent capitalism Wynn asserts that Mrs. Austin almost betrayed 
the Folk—certainly if Folk is taken to mean those submerged minorities 
which cling desperately to non-progressive ways. 
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Testimony concerning the anti-intellectualism and cultural bank- 
ruptcy of Germany under Hitler has appeared repeatedly in the general 
magazines, but the tragic fate of literature under Mussolini’s Italy is not 
so well known. Ignazio Silone, author of Bread and Wine, selection of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club for April, discusses in the Nation for April 24, 
in an article translated from the Italian, the disease of rhetoric which has 
long afflicted the literature of Italy. He quotes with approval the words of 
Prezzolini, a Fascist propagandist, “Italian literature does not come from 
the people but has been an upper-class product. Italian literature has 
been a literature of nobles, courtiers, monks, and, in our century, pro- 
fessors.”’ The literary history of modern Italy is nothing but the history 
of abortive attempts to liberate the cultural life of Italy from the sway of 
rhetoricians. The attempts of those who reacted against hiding the mean- 
ness and hardness of real life behind a facade of sonorous verse were in- 
effective because they lacked comprehension of the social forces under- 
lying all the rhetoric. 

The frontier between rhetoric and living art coincides in Italy with that 
placed by the state between legality and illegality. For an Italian to 
cross that frontier means going to prison. 


Under the title ““Eden in Easy Payments” Lovell Thompson writes a 
discerning review of the latest Sears Roebuck catalogue for the Saturday 
Review of Literature, April 3, 1937. Mr. Thompson sees in this “guide to 
rural America” the unrefined ore of much of current regionalism. This is 
the middle western Eden which Sinclair Lewis once tried to awaken. 

“Tn Eden,” says Mr. Thompson, “there is not much time for reading; 
whether because the Edeners are too tired or too sociable is not clear.” 
But the reading list, which is only three pages long, begins with 1937 best 
sellers: Gone with the Wind, Anthony Adverse, Man the Unknown, Edgar 
Guest’s Special, American Psychology, and White Banners. Handbooks 
on etiquette, manners, dancing, tap dancing, jokes, party games, recita- 
tions, public speaking, and letterwriting, plus the new Hoyle, Bibles, 
thesauruses, and synonym dictionaries, reflect the dominant literary in- 
terests of the region. The Modern Home Physician, Sane Sex Life, Dr. 
Dafoe’s Handbook for Mothers, and The Lazy Colon are cited as books of 
action rather than books of escape. 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


An experiment in remedial reading with a group of twenty-four Grade 
IX pupils is described in the April, 1937, number of the School Review by 
Constance McCullough, of Edison High School, Minneapolis. The prog- 
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ress of these pupils under experimental instruction was carefully measured 
by a series of reading tests. Half the instruction time was devoted to 
reading and vocabulary exercises and half to free reading among books 
selected by the teacher and kept in the classroom. Among the conclusions 
which Miss McCullough drew from the data at the close of the experi- 
ment are: (1) Half the class improved a grade or more, and two-thirds a 
half-grade or more, in reading achievement as measured by two standard- 
ized tests. (2) Intelligence, initial reading age, and the number of books 
read and reported bore no apparent relationship to the amount of reading 
improvement gained. (3) The pupils’ attitude toward the reading course 
may have been a factor in the amount of their improvement. 


Many theories have been advanced to account for the tendency of girls 
in senior high schools and in colleges to receive higher average marks than 
boys. Is it due to the favoritism (especially of men teachers) toward 
adolescent female students? To the greater industry, conformity, and 
conscientiousness of girls? To the superior intelligence of girls at this age 
level? Harl R. Douglass and Newman E. Olson have made an interesting 
investigation concerning the distribution and the level of marks given by 
(x) men to girls, (2) men to boys, (3) women to girls, and (4) women to 
boys. The report of the study is in the April, 1937, number of the School 
Review. 

The investigators discovered that, while men tend to give girls slightly 
higher marks than they give boys, the difference is so small as to be at- 
tributable to chance errors. On the other hand, there is a significant dif- 
ference between the marks given boys by men and the marks given boys 
by women teachers. The possible reasons suggested for this difference are: 
(1) that problem boys tend to enrol in classes conducted by women, (2) 
that boys with poor ability work better for men teachers, (3) that women 
discriminate against boys, (4) that women tend to mark on qualities other 
than scholarship, and (5) that more than one of these tendencies combine 
to produce the difference. It is also worthy of note that boys in the upper 
ranges of ability do not fare so well at the hands of women teachers as do 
the girls. 

The investigators conclude that women teachers attempt to overrate 
girls generally and to underrate boys, chiefly because of factors of con- 
duct, conformity, punctuality, and diplomacy. They admit, however, 
that men are probably more effective in motivating and teaching boys, 
particularly those inclined to be problem cases, and that girls are more in- 
dustrious—they really do achieve more than boys and furnish fewer prob- 
lem cases. 
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Searching criticism of current methods in the teaching of movies, radio, 
and newspapers is offered in the March, 1937, number of the English 
Leaflet by Robert MacDougall, of Wellesley, Massachusetts. Charging 
that many teachers recommended the motion picture David Copperfield 
but failed to recommend Mr. Deeds Goes to Town chiefly because the for- 
mer was and the latter was not in the course of study, Mr. MacDougall 
urges that teachers of English send pupils to the theaters showing movies 
of intrinsic merit, without reference to the course of study in literature. 
In the case of the radio, too, the apparent relevance of an occasional pro- 
gram to the concurrent course of study in the school should never mislead 
teachers into an attempt to use radio as an energizer for book study. 
‘Radio is radio, and books are books,” according to this observer, and “‘if 
the study of one leads factitiously to the study of the other, so much the 
better for both.” 

The writer further warns against the danger of losing the respect of pu- 
pils by adherence to old-line objectives, which makes the teaching of Eng- 
lish seem old-maidish and “prissy.”” We should never begin by depreciat- 
ing the tabloid, for example, and attempt to substitute for it the dignified 
newspaper or by depreciating Westbrook Pegler by a comparison with 
Addison. These three arts of communication should be made to stand on 
their own feet so far as our instruction is concerned. 


The wastefulness and futility of a large part of the present program in 
American secondary education have been repeatedly emphasized in the 
professional literature and in educational conventions, but what the sec- 
ondary school ought to undertake in a positive way is more difficult to dis- 
cover in current educational writing. The Committee on the Orientation 
of Secondary Education of the Department of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals which last year published the stimulating monograph entitled Jssues 
in Secondary Education has now produced a booklet defining tentatively 
the functions of secondary education. A summary of these ten functions 
is discussed in the March 6, 1937, number of School and Society by Pro- 
fessor Thomas H. Briggs, of Teachers College, Columbia. In this answer 
to the question “What should high schools do?”’ the following objectives 
are emphasized: (1) to continue the integration of students on an in- 
creasingly intellectual level; (2) to satisfy the important immediate and 
probable future needs of students; (3) to reveal higher activities of an in- 
creasingly specialized type in the major fields of the racial heritage of ex- 
perience and culture; (4) to explore higher and increasingly specialized 
levels of interest, aptitudes, and capacities; (5) to systematize knowledge 
previously acquired; (6) to establish and to develop interests in the major 
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fields of human activity as to means to happiness, to social progress, and 
to continued growth; (7) to guide students on the basis of exploratory and 
revealing courses as wisely as possible into wholesome and worth-while 
social relationships, maximum personality adjustment, and advanced 
study; (8) to use in all courses as largely as possible methods that demand 
independent thought; (9) to begin and gradually to increase differentiated 
education on the evidence of capacities, aptitudes, and interests demon- 
strated in earlier years; and (10) to retain each student until the law of 
diminishing returns begins to operate, or until he is ready for more inde- 
pendent study in a higher institution. 


Not long ago Mr. E. C. Cline, now a high-school principal in Richmond, 
Indiana, described in the English Journal a program for differentiation of 
instruction in senior high school English. Further details of the proce- 
dures in this school are presented in School and Society for April 10, 1937, 
where Mr. Cline summarizes the plan as follows: 

1. Courses are being made—not merely modified—to take care of the pupils 
who found no use for the traditional high-school program. 

2. Two new course (A and G) are devised to meet different kinds of interests 
already present rather than merely to meet different amounts of one ability. 

3. In all courses where certain standards are desirable they are maintained. 

4. Pupils who do not need or cannot meet arbitrary standards, but who 
nevertheless have a right to three years of secondary education, have worth- 
while courses provided in which each one passes if he does what he can. 

5. The scheme does not preclude grouping on the basis of ability. 

6. Similarity in interest, plus some similarity in abstract ability, gives a gen- 
eral atmosphere of homogeneity. 

7. Compulsion is exercised only where compulsion can be accepted by pupils 
as justifiable; only those pupils who are headed toward a goal where arbitrary 
standards are set must take the arbitrary-standard courses. 


Mr. Cline reports universal satisfaction with the new arrangement on 
the part of pupils, teachers, and community. 


Psychologists disagree sharply as to the nature, causes, and physiologi- 
cal accompaniments of stage fright, but an increasing body of evidence 
points to the significant role of emotional integration in remedial work. 
After summarizing the experimental evidence concerning the psychology 
of stage fright, Charles W. Lomas reports in the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech for February, 1937, the reactions of high-school students in the 
speech situation as he studied them. This investigator found that re- 
actions seem to be divided into three types: those in which no stage 
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fright is present, those in which fear responses appeared before the speech 
but vanished after the speech began, and those whose fear reaction be- 
came definitely worse as the speech progressed. Of the three groups the 
best speaking was done by the middle group, while the last group was 
noticeably inferior. 

In evaluating the major theories of treatment Mr. Lomas dismisses 
the “vigorous action” theory and the “shift of attention” theory as 
essentially unsound. He advances the view that the speaker with a 
definite message to communicate is most likely to overcome stage fright. 
Calling attention to the examples of Moses, who was slow of speech; the 
Twelve Disciples, who were unprepossessing; Joan of Arc, who was a 
simple peasant girl; and others, the writer suggests that intense interest 
and conviction on the part of the speaker is the most effective remedy 
for stage fright. 





THE BEST SELLERS! 
(March 15~-April 12, 1937) 
FICTION 


1. Gone with the Wind, by avenues Mitchell. June 30, ’36. 


Macm. . . - « «+ $3.00 
2. Theatre, by W. Semen Mouton. ‘We. 3. D. D. 2.50 
3. Of Mice and Men, by John Steinbeck. Feb. 26. C. F. 2.00 
4. We Are Not Alone, by James Hilton. Mar. 12. L. B. 2.00 
5. Flame in the Wind, by Margaret Pedler. Mar. 26. D. D. 2.00 
6. Light Woman, by Zona Gale. Mar. 26. App.-Cent. 2.00 
7. Buckskin Breeches, by Phil Stong. Apr. 8. F. & R. 2.50 
8. Paradise, by Esther Forbes. Feb. 25. Harc. 2.50 
9. Drums along the Mohawk, by Walter D. Edmonds. iedy 31, 136, 

L. B. iw o « « 89D 
10. Bread and Wine, . iy lenasto Silone. Ape. 2. Herp. . « + fae 
GENERAL 

1. How To Win Friends and Influence People, ” Dale ee 

Nov. 5, '36.5.&S8. . . . c+ 
2. Present Indicative, by Noel Comes ‘Wes. 26. D. D. + Bee 
3. Angels in Undress, by Mark Benney. Mar.15. Random . . 2.50 


* Based upon a count of the Baker & Taylor Co.’s sales throughout the country 
during the period. Only current books are included. 
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. The Return to Religion, by Henry C. Link. Mar. 24, ’36. 
0 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee, |? 

. Careers after Forty, by Walter B. Pitkin. Mar. 25. Whittlesey 

. Midnight on the Desert, by J. B. Priestley. Mar. 26. Harp. 

. We or They, by Hamilton F. Armstrong. Dec. 8, ’36. Macm. 

. An American Doctor's Odyssey, by Victor G. Heiser, M.D. 
eee eee ke OU SR we me 

. Something of Myself, by Rudyard Kipling. Feb. 26. D. D. 

. Away from It All, by Cedric Belfrage. Mar. 15. S. &S. . 
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BOOKS 


AIDS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING 


The increased attention which the teaching of reading at the secondary- 
school level has been receiving comes from the realization that many pu- 
pils cannot read the books which are furnished them. The general results 
of achievement-testing programs have abundantly confirmed the opin- 
ions of classroom teachers. Modern schools are making genuine attempts 
to face the situation by making careful appraisals to discover actual con- 
ditions and by developing new techniques. English teachers in many cen- 
ters have assumed the leadership in experimenting with remedial proce- 
dures. Materials for the appropriate reading level and of a stimulating 
nature are being tested under regular classroom conditions. That the re- 
sults of these experiments are being published for general use is a gratify- 
ing development. Three recent publications illustrate the kinds of as- 
sistance which are now available for teachers of remedial classes every- 
where. 

Following Printed Trailst makes a direct approach to the problem of 
training “readers to grasp the kind of thing that is daily being written 
in this modern world of ours,” since the major portion of the book is de- 
voted to practice-reading materials drawn from modern living and re- 
lated to adolescent social experience. The numerous articles from popular 
scientific magazines will be of particular interest to boys. Since most of 
the selections are short, ample provision is made for individual differences 
in skill and interest. Although the book is intended for the basic course in 
reading at the high-school level and contains “sufficient material to oc- 
cupy a class for a full year,” teachers will do well to strive to interest pu- 
pils in similar articles appearing in current newspapers and magazines. 

Throughout the book the pupil is addressed directly and given instruc- 
tions concerning the correct procedure. In every chapter suitable types 
of motivation are provided. Chapter headings like “Full Steam Ahead,” 
“High Spots,” “Birds of a Feather,” “Sleuthing for Clues,” and “Happy 
Landing” illustrate the attempt to make the pages really interesting. 

Two manuals add to the usefulness of the text. One manual is for stu- 


t Following Printed Trails. By Carol Hovious. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1936. 
Pp. 373. 
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dents and contains comprehension tests to be used at the completion of 
each of the fourteen chapters. These tests are made practically self-ad- 
ministering by detailed directions and repeated warnings. It is intended 
that the pupil shall be able to measure his own progress at all times. The 
other manual is designed for teachers and suggests techniques and pro- 
cedures which should be helpful in planning the remedial class work. 

Reading for Skill? brings into close relationship the diagnosis of reading 
difficulties and the application of remedial procedures. Published under 
one cover are tests measuring a variety of reading skills and an extensive 
series of exercises to remedy specific difficulties. While the authors have 
intended to furnish a self-aid for all pupils at the high-school level, the 
primary emphasis seems to be upon the poorer reader. The abundant 
drill material is designed to lead “‘to the understanding that reading is an 
active process, a partnership between reader and author to which each 
contributes, and to the knowledge that there are several methods of 
reading, the kind chosen depending upon and varying with reader’s pur- 
pose.” 

The four parts of the book are carefully worked out. The first part is 
devoted to the series of tests, which are diagnostic in character. The 
main portion of the book contains practice exercises of varying types to be 
used in remedying reading deficiencies revealed by the pretests. A key 
guides the pupil in the selection of the correct exercises. The third part is 
one of the most valuable portions. It is devoted to rather ingeniously de- 
vised lessons in the uses of the card catalogues, tables of contents, dic- 
tionaries, atlases, magazine indexes, and other standard reference works. 
The fourth part contains the final test for checking the effectiveness of 
the remedial work. 

Through careful organization the authors have provided not only an 
abundance of practice material but also a well-developed teaching plan. 
The arrangement provides for the individualization of instruction to meet 
the varying needs of the ordinary class group. Although teachers may 
not wish to follow the entire plan laid down, the book contains much 
material which will be very worth while in the classroom library. 

Reading for Understanding’ presents the view that skill in reading for 
the high-school pupil should be considered primarily as a tool to be used 
in the studyactivities of regular school subjects. The authors propose that 


2 Reading for Skill. By Angela M. Broening, Frederick H. Law, Mary S. Wilkinson, 
and Caroline L. Ziegler. New York: Noble & Noble, 1936. Pp. 399. 


3 Reading for Understanding. By Mabel A. Bessey and Isabelle P. Coffin. New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., 1936. Pp. 323. 
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reading matter from subject fields be brought into the English class for 
study and practice. Accordingly, they have brought together a series of 
materials for the reading class which have been drawn from a wide range 
of current textbooks and reference works. As a result “‘this book makes it 
easy for instructors to draw freely on all types of experience which stu- 
dents are in the habit of meeting and to make them realize that the divi- 
sion into compartments which we know as subjects is merely conventional 
and for convenience.” 

Although the authors comment upon the desirability of the develop- 
ment of speed and the elimination of faulty habits, their main concern has 
been to furnish training in the understanding of subject matter. The book 
is divided into two closely related parts. In Part I each reading selection 
is followed by a group of exercises requiring careful reading and designed 
to test comprehension. Part II has similar reading selections with exer- 
cises to provide practice in summarizing, discovering the central thought, 


and restating the main idea. 
MAuvRICE E. PATON 
WELLs HicH SCHOOL 
CuicaGo, ILLINOIS 





THE SHORTER OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY’ 


This reduction of the great Oxford English Dictionary, with its ten huge 
volumes and thousands of pages, rounds out the extraordinary and un- 
paralleled tale of English wordbooks, not to be matched in the records of 
any other langlage from the beginning. The Supplement to it was brought 
out in 1933; Webster’s New International Dictionary, second edition, in 
1935; Herbert J. Horwill’s Dictionary of Modern American Usage in the 
same year and Part I of the Dictionary of American English in 1936—all 
monuments of scholarship. 

Note that it is not only the amount and quality of the scholarship 
involved that benefits us, but also the revisions and new editions that be- 
speak in the most demonstrable way the important truth that the English 
language is changing, growing, year by year. All this has an inevitable 
corollary as a return for such privileges in the nature of reciprocal duties 
toward the language. No one who does not familiarize himself with these 
profound incursions into usage in its multitudinous varieties should at- 
tempt to set himself up as an instructor of others, either by oral teaching 


* The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary. Prepared by W. Little and edited since his 
death by C. T. Onions and the staff of the Oxford English Dictionary. Second revised 
edition in two volumes: I, xxii, pp. 1306; II, viii, pp. 1307-2475. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1936. 
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or by writing textbooks. What he himself was taught in his days of 
schooling may be far from the fact in the present as revealed thus today. 
Those who were compelled not so long ago to accept the say-so of others 
have no excuse for passing it on as say-so, when thousands upon thou- 
sands of instances of actually saying it so are made readily accessible. 
Usage, ancient and modern, is as certainly dominant as it was when Ben 
Jonson wrote: “Custom is the most certain mistress of language as the 
public stamp makes the current money.” And this was said by the Greeks 
at the birth of grammar and rhetoric. 

The new edition as revised has a thousand new words, nearly two thou- 
sand new usages, and some four hundred various corrections and changes, 
arrived at since the first edition appeared slightly more than three years 
ago, with some special attention given to the spreading knowledge of the 
ideas and phrasing of the people of the United States, including their 
colloquialisms and slang. It is soundly based upon the greater work, sup- 
plementary to it and truly a “key to its treasures.” 


WALLACE RICE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





HOW TO HELP THE POOR READERS 


Every high school should, and can, give help to its retarded readers. 
Teachers who recognize their obligation but doubt their ability will find 
both aid and comfort in the books written for them by Betts? and Mc- 
Callister.2 While both authors know the technical details, they have 
written rather untechnically for the guidance of the teacher with no spe- 
cial training in educational psychology. Some chapters of Betts’s book 
go rather far into the measurement and analysis of physical handicaps in 
reading, but since there is only a small minority of cases in which the 
physical handicaps are the primary difficulty, the teacher who doesn’t 
care to master these chapters may still get a workable program. 

The Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties, as the title might 
suggest, is intended primarily for the elementary school, where the pre- 
vention certainly must take place. However, the principles involved in 
the diagnosis and treatment of reading difficulties are very largely the 
same at all levels, so that this simply written book will be of use to many 
teachers at the secondary level. Especially valuable are the chapters on 


* The Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties. By Emmett Albert Betts. 
Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Co., 1936. Pp. 402. 


2 Remedial and Corrective Instruction in Reading. By James Maurice McCallister. 
New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1936. Pp. 300. $2.00. 
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“Factors Underlying Reading Difficulties,” ‘Analysis of Reading Diffi- 
culties” (really diagnosis), ““Hearing,” “Emotional Factors,’ and, most 
important of all, “The Program of Correction.” This last chapter sum- 
marizes the procedures of other directors of remedial instruction and then 
proposes a combination method which Dr. Betts has found effective with 
cases in his clinic which did not yield to simpler treatments. 

Dr. McCallister’s book applies primarily to the secondary level. Much 
of his work was done in junior high schools and the remainder in senior 
high schools. This is rather important, for high-school work makes new 
demands upon the reading skill of the pupils (1) in that it presents mate- 
rials different in kind and of greater difficulty and (2) in that the purposes 
of study are more varied and taxing. A great many pupils who do not fall 
noticeably short in the reading abilities required for work in the elemen- 
tary school need help in adjusting to these new demands. The separation 
of the high-school population into (1) satisfactory readers, who will make 
the new adjustments without difficulty, (2) the readers who need help to 
adjust themselves to the new demands; and (3) those who have not yet 
acquired the skills they should have acquired in the elementary school is 
in itself a valuable contribution to secondary education. Dr. McCallister 
gives methods of handling the really deficient readers in special classes, and 
provides a three-column table showing the kinds of deficiency, the prob- 
able causes, and useful prescriptions. He also devotes one chapter to the 
administration of this corrective instruction in regular English classes. 
While Dr. McCallister’s directions do not cover the cases where some 
psychological abnormality underlies the deficiency, they cover ordinary 
cases so simply and practically that they will be of very great value to the 
classroom teacher. The obscure and abnormal cases need to go to a spe- 
cialist anyway, because there isn’t time in the ordinary classroom teacher’s 
day for the individual attention they require. 

Part III of Dr. McCallister’s book is devoted to “Guiding Reading 
Activities in the Study of Content Subjects” and is concerned primarily 
with helping pupils who have acquired the elementary-school reading 
skills to make the adjustment to the new demands of the high school. 
This is something which secondary-school teachers should normally ex- 
pect to have to do for the majority of pupils coming to them but which 
until very recently we have entirely ignored. Only the brilliant pupils 
will automatically pick up the new skills which are required by new types 
of work. These skills cannot be developed in the elementary school where 
alone reading used to be taught but must be developed at the time and in 
the place where they are needed. High-school teachers of English should 
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examine this last section of the book and then commend it to their col- 
leagues in the other departments in order that an intelligent school-wide 
attack may be made upon the problems there considered. 
With these books in hand, the English department which is awake to 
its obligations will give aid to its defective readers. 
W. WILBuR HATFIELD 
CuIcaAGO NORMAL COLLEGE 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
They Came like Swallows. By William Maxwell. Harper’s. $2.00. 

A selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. A very young man has written this dis- 
cerning book, which is lovely in style and content. The character of Elizabeth Morrison 
is developed by the stream of consciousness method through love of her husband and 
children. Minor characters are real. 


The Years. By Virginia Woolf. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Mrs. Woolf is generally acknowledged the most distinguished woman author of her 
day. The Years is a story of three generations of a typical upper middle-class London 
family. In 1880 Colonel Partiger, already passé, awaits the death of his invalid wife; 
his children are choosing schools and careers. In this large family, figures age or pass 
away and new ones come upon the scene. As time passes, scenes change and events oc- 
cur and reoccur. Is there a pattern? Dramas as viewed spaciously lose significance. 
In harmony with her effective theme is the beauty of the prose. 


St. George of Weldon. By Robert Rylee. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


The author of Deep Dark River offers a compassionate psychological study of 
sensitive young St. George Pemberton, whose father was a sensuous, self-made man 
with a repressed, selfish wife. St. George has, his father tells him, everything he can 
want. The background is effective and the minor characters well drawn. 


Paradise. By Esther Forbes. $2.50. 

This excellent historical novel pictures vividly and authentically life on the New 
England frontier in the seventeenth century. 
A Lamp on the Plains. By Paul Horgan. Harper’s. $2.50. 

A Harper Prize Novel contest winner presents a well-planned, small-town New 
Mexico story in a spacious setting. 
Twilight of a World. By Franz Werfel. Viking. $3.00. 


The man who wrote The Forty Days of Musa Dagh includes in this volume a pro- 
logue and nine short and long stories of the last days of Austria-Hungary, each pre- 
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ceded by an explanatory introduction. All are gripping stories; the deep insight of 
‘Poor People,’’ “‘Class Reunion,” and ‘‘Not the Murderer’ reach deep into human 


emotions. 


A Southern Treasury of Life and Literature. By Stark Young. Scribner’s. $1.48. 

The author of So Red the Rose has chosen those selections which he believes express 
the southern quality and tradition. His first choice is ‘Some Adventures with Indians,” 
by Cabeza de Vaca, 1490. This is followed by many stories and extracts old and new, 
each presenting some aspect of the South. The whole is a fine treatment of the southern 


way of living. 
The New Caravan. Edited by Alfred Kreymborg, Lewis Mumford, and Paul 
Rosenfeld. Norton. $3.95. 
This omnibus collection, the fifth of a series, is composed of previously unpublished 
material with diversity of origin and background. The editors profess an attempt to 
represent the life of our land, its multiplicity and its inclusiveness. 


Army without Banners. By Ernie O’Malley. Houghton. $3.50. 

With a lyric beauty of prose O’Malley recounts his reminiscences of that guerrilla 
warfare (Irish Republican Army) in his native country, 1918-21, which won for his 
people a measure of freedom. 


Suns Go Down. By Flannery Lewis. Macmillan. $2.00. 
A grandson has written an excellent ‘‘Matriarch’’ story of his ninety-year-old 
grandmother and her Nevada reminiscences. 


Next Door to a Poet. By Rollo Walter Brown. Appleton. $1.50. 


Mr. Brown was for twelve years a friend of Robinson and his neighbor at McDowell 
Colony. The book is, as it professes to be, a memoir of friendship, intimate and sincere. 


For Readers Only. By J. Penn. Dutton. $2.50. 

J. Penn made a long and careful study of the use of the reading-room of the British 
Museum by famous men of letters. He presents much amusing and informative ma- 
terial. 


Let Me Live. By Angelo Herndon. Random. $2.50. 

Herndon, an untrained writer, tells his story simply but with implications. He is an 
Atlanta negro worker and communist, arrested and sentenced to twenty years in the 
chain gang for promoting relief riots. 


King Edward. By Hector Bolitho. Lippincott. $3.00. 

The author, closely acquainted with the Duke of Windsor, is recognized as an 
authority on British royal-family history. His revealing and intimate story of the life 
and personality of the former king will be of interest to many readers. 


Midnight on the Desert. By J. B. Priestley. Harper’s. $3.00. 

Two years ago Mr. Priestley and his family spent the winter in Arizona. He ob- 
serves us tolerantly, and frequently with real admiration. He is impressed by group 
efforts and the Boulder Dam, questions the advantage of coeducation, is uneasy about 
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gangs and slums, but is hopeful of the American future. He criticizes many things but 
is less censorious than in English Journey. 


The Miracle of England. By André Maurois. Harper’s. 
Maurois offers an important, consistent treatment of the history of the British Em- 
pire and its contribution to civilization. 


One Mighty Torrent: The Drama of Biography. By Edgar Johnson. Stackpole. 
$3.50. 

This important anthology covers four centuries of history as represented and inter- 
preted by famous men and women of the times and emphasizes their permanent influ- 
ence. Accompanying the substance of biographies and critical discussions of people 
and movements are chapters on the art and understanding of biography and many 
related subjects. 


Pamela’s Daughters. By Robert Palfrey Utter and Gwendolyn Bridges Need- 
ham. Macmillan. $3.50. 
These authors in a very delightful manner present an excellent study of heroines of 
English fiction from the time of Pamela to the present day. While not ignoring the 
classics, they have chosen their material largely from lesser novelists. 


The Human Comedy. By James Harvey Robinson. Harper’s. $3.00. 

Professor Robinson, eminent historian, author of Mind in the Making, believes that 
man’s future may be intelligently controlled if human beings will forego outworn 
traditions and childish inhibitions. ‘‘Few men grow up mentally.”’ A cultural lag pre- 
vents our enjoying a utopian existence that machinery would make possible. History 
should be the ‘‘great illuminator.”’ 


Middletown in Transition. By Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd. Harcourt, 

Brace. $5.00. 

Middletown (1925), by the same authors, was a history of a typical industrial mid- 
western city which in forty years had grown from six thousand to thirty-six thousand. 
Special emphasis was laid upon cultural and industrial changes brought about by 
technology. Now the population is fifty thousand. With the first study as a back- 
ground, a stimulating analysis of the last ten years centers upon changes due to de- 
pression. Such questions are studied as the effect of relief upon morale; new and old 
values, faiths, and outlooks; young versus old; community cleavages, and leisure. It is 
a valuable contribution to an understanding of present problems. 


Why Was Lincoln Murdered? By Otto Eisenschiml. Little, Brown. $3.50. 

This detective study is more astonishing and fascinating than the best fiction. A 
strong case of blundering self-interest, if nothing more serious, is established against 
Secretary of War Stanton and the police force. ‘‘There is not a shred of evidence’’ 
to connect the radical Republicans with Lincoln’s death, but... .. 


The Woodrow Wilsons. By Eleanor Wilson McAdoo. Macmillan. $3.50. 


The youngest daughter of Woodrow Wilson writes of her father in relation to his 
family. She describes very simply their ideal family life; of particular interest are 
White House scenes. Incidentally, the book is an autobiography of the author. 
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Today’s Literature. Edited by Dudley C. Gordon, Vernon R. King, and William 

W. Lyman. American Book. $2.75. 

Nearly a thousand pages of contemporary literature, chiefly American, including 
most of the established writers, as well as some obscure and some merely popular writ- 
ers. Short stories, novelettes, poetry, plays, and essays are grouped together. A needed 
anthology, with both the strength and the weaknesses of its class. 

Streamlines. By Christopher Morley. Doubleday. $2.50. 

A volume of essays, sketches, and free-verse epigrams, many of them reprinted from 
“The Bowling Green” in the Saturday Review or from other magazines. 
Autobiography of G. K. Chesterton. Shedd Ward. $3.00. 

In the last year of his life Chesterton completed “the morbid and life-degrading task 
of writing the story of my life.” With affectionate wit he dwells at length upon his 
childhood, upon his father’s personality, and upon the England of that day. Chapters 
treat of ‘‘Political Celebrities,” “Literary Celebrities,” Belloc, his travels, and his rea- 
sons for joining the Church of Rome. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. By Catherine Gilbertson. Appleton. $3.00. 

Mrs. Gilbertson, after years of research on women in American literature, is well 
fitted to arrive at the truth concerning Mrs. Stowe, who is revered by admirers and 
psychoanalyzed by critics. Of great interest are her pictures of nineteenth-century 
women and her discussion of Mrs. Stowe’s use of personal experiences, traditions, and 
religious dogmas as material for her books. 

Guatemala. By Erna Fergusson. Knopf. $3.00. 

This South American republic is rapidly becoming an interesting spot to travelers, 
and Miss Fergusson’s excellent book should appeal to them and to readers. 

Johnny Johnson: A Three-act Play. By Paul Green. Samuel French. $2.00. 

Johnny Johnson was a wholesome, peace-loving young man who volunteered for 
World War service with a sincere faith that it was a war to end war. The hilarious 
and pathetic story has subtle implications. 

Collected Poems of Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan. $3.00. 

Included with short poems are many choice long poems previously published in 
separate volumes. Critics rate Robinson among the best of contemporary American 
poets, with special emphasis upon his ability to reflect the emotions and the loneliness 
of living in our time. 

On Journey. By Vida Scudder. Dutton. $4.00. 
A revealing autobiography of a great educator. 
Lawrence: The Last Crusade. By Seldon Rodman. Viking. $2.50. 

A poem in the grand manner concerning the three lives of T. E. Lawrence. 
Birds around the Year. By Lorine Butler. Appleton. $2.00. 

The activities and habits of birds are traced through the year. 

Titans of Hebrew Verse. By Harry H. Fein. Bruce Humphries, Inc. $2.50. 


Translations of great writers of the Hebrew Renaissance. 
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An April Song. By Charles Hanson Towne. Farrar & Rinehart. $1.50. 


Simple, effective poems of sentiment and nature lore. 


A Vermont Boyhood. By Thomas Emerson Ripley. Appleton. $1.50. 


Compiled from the author’s reminiscences and family papers. 


Pipe All Hands. By H. M. Tomlinson. Harper’s. $2.50. 
A story of the sea by one who knew it in boyhood; like Gallion’s Reach. 


By Day and by Night. By Johan Bojer. Appleton. $2.50. 
Another powerful Norwegian story by the author of The Great Hunger. 


Edgar Allan Poe. By Edward Shanks. Macmillan. $2.00. 


A concise, effective discussion of the life and works of Poe. 


Pattern of Three. By Mary Hastings Bradley. Appleton. $2.00. 
The big-game hunter studies the drama of the eternal triangle. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


An Analytical Study of the English and Professional Preparation of Teachers of 
English in the Public High Schools of Missouri. By Orpha L. Stocker. Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

A monograph describing in detail the educational and professional requirements for 
teachers of English in the state of Missouri. 

Educating for Democracy: A Symposium. Antioch Press. Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
A collection of thoughtful essays assembled in recognition of the centennial anni- 

versary of the beginning of Horace Mann’s work in education. The papers include a 

biographical sketch of Horace Mann; a discussion of ‘‘The Relations between Educa- 

tion and Social Organization,’’ by John Dewey; another on ‘‘Education and Social 

Progress,’’ by Carl Thompson; addresses in dedication of the Horace Mann monument; 

and a panel discussion on ‘‘Education Today” in which nationally known educational 

leaders participated. The symposium has been edited by Dr. A. G. Henderson, presi- 
dent of Antioch College, of which Horace Mann was president following his experiences 
as secretary of the State Board of Education of Massachusetts. 


Directing Learning through Class Management. By Willard F. Tidyman. Farrar 

& Rinehart. $2.50. 

A comprehensive study of the administrational aspects of the teacher’s work. 
Problems of instruction through group and individual techniques, the guidance of the 
pupil’s behavior, preparation of the classroom environment, testing, the keeping of 
records and of schedules, and selection and use of instructional material and equipment 
comprise the scope of the book. 


Life of Horace Mann. By his wife, Mary Peabody Mann. Centennial edition 
in facsimile. National Education Association of the United States. 


A detailed story of the heroic career of Horace Mann now appropriately reprinted 
as part of the Mann centennial celebration. 
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Biography in Collections Suitable for Junior and Senior High Schools. By Hannah 
Logasa. H. W. Wilson. 
A much-needed analytical index of biographies and biographical references in col- 
lections. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Junior English in Action, Books I and II. By J. C. Tressler and Marguerite 
Shelmadine. Book III. By J. C. Tressler. Rev. ed. Heath. $1.00, $1.08, and 
$1.16. 

The plan of organization of this progressive high-school series in English is to list 
suggested situations in speech and writing with directions for the improvement of the 
activities in one section and a handbook of the mechanics of English in another. 
Emphasis is placed on spoken English and the communication activities of everyday 
life. 

English in Action: Practice Book for use with Junior English in Action and Eng- 
lish in Action or another textbook. $0.32, $0.36, and $0.40. 

The language drills in these language workbooks have the advantage of novelty 
and variety. Each of them is provided with convenient progress charts and an envelope 
containing complete sets of mastery tests. 


Adventures in Literature, Book II. Edited by J. M. Ross. Harcourt, Brace. 
$1.32. 

This revised anthology for the second year of the junior high school is a compromise 
between children’s interests and literary standards. Many delightful selections have 
been assembled in the sections dealing with short stories, story poems, a long story 
(‘Three Years before the Mast’’), a long narrative poem (‘‘Evangeline’’), biography, 
short poems, essays, and one-act plays. 


Adventures in Sport. By Louis J. Persky. Ginn. $1.12. 

A delightful collection of stories for junior and senior high school boys about base- 
ball, football, archery, fishing, hunting, ice skating, and other sports. The section con- 
taining essays provides amusing and informative comment by accomplished sportsmen. 


Romeo and Juliet. By William Shakespeare. Together with Cyrano de Bergerac. 
By Edmond Rostand. Edited by Thomas L. Doyle and M. David Hoffman. 
Noble & Noble. $1.20. 

In this new addition to the ‘‘Comparative Classics Series’’ in which an old classic 
is presented side by side with a modern one of the same type, two romantic comedies 
possessing striking parallels and significant contrasts are offered for the study and 
enjoyment of high-school youth. 


Planning for College. By Max McConn. Stokes. $2.00. 

This should be required reading for every young man or woman who plans to go to 
college. Dean McConn has assembled all available scientific data concerning such 
questions as the type of student who is likely to succeed in college, bases for the selection 
of courses in college, considerations in the selection of the college, cost of living at col- 
lege, type of secondary-school training needed in preparation for college, and the 
social or other extra-curricular phases of college life, and has reported them in a non- 
technical and even interesting style. 
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FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
Inductive English Composition. By A. Starbuck and W. R. Raymond. Mac- 
millan. $2.00. 

The authors have reversed the usual procedure in the teaching of English composi- 
tion. Instead of beginning with a generalization the student arrives at it after guided 
observation of many models. Each of the illustrative selections is preceded by explana- 
tory material and followed by study helps and specific assignments. The device seems 
most effective in the case of the non-mechanical aspects of English. The theory upon 
which the book is based, while revolutionary for this particular field, is based upon a 


widely accepted view of the nature of the learning process. Reference charts and ana- 
lytical indices help to make the book a serviceable classroom instrument. 


Exercises for Inductive English Composition. By A. Starbuck and W. R. Ray- 
mond. $0.50. 


This practical workbook in the principles of correct and effective writing ignore those 
generalizations concerning inflection and syntax which have no direct relation to the 
improvement of writing. The exercises deal specifically with familiar and frequently 
encountered errors in word forms and sentence organization and the devices for im- 
proving coherence and force in ordinary written communication. The text is plano- 
graphed on perforated leaves. 


The First Century of American Literature 1770-1870. By Fred Lewis Pattee. 

Appleton-Century. $2.75. 

With this volume Professor Pattee completes his series of studies in the field of 
American literary history: The History of American Literature since 1870, The New 
American Literature, and The Development of the American Short Story. Here again his 
approach is by way of American life and American conditions, although his starting- 
point is the literary product rather than the historical background. Of particular 
interest are his chapters on ‘‘The Emerging West,”’ ‘‘Rise of the Reviews,”’ ‘“The Con- 
sumptive Poets,” and ‘‘The Annuals and Gift Books.” 


Your Everyday Speech and How To Improve It. By William Norwood Brigance. 

Whittlesey House. $2.50. 

A popular presentation of the principles of speech, with particular reference to 
regional divergences and standards of pronunciation, as well as the systematic improve- 
ment of the individual’s articulation. Part II contains helpful material on the treat- 
ment of speech defects. 


Writing by Types: A Manual of Composition. By Albert C. Baugh, Paul C. 

Kitchen, and Matthew W. Black. 2d ed. Appleton-Century. $1.50. 

The types of writing which are here discussed and illustrated are the critical essay, 
feature article, editorial, the interview, the informal argument, the business letter, the 
after-dinner speech, satire, verse, parody, the character sketch, dialogue, the episode, 
short biography, and the familiar essay. The analyses make entertaining reading and 
are particularly valuable to the beginner. 
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British Poetry since 1890. Edited by Donald Davidson. David Copperfield. By 
Charles Dickens. Edited by Helen Sard Hughes. In two volumes. Poems, 
Ballads and Sonnets of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Edited by Paull Franklin 
Baum, Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. Edited by Charles Frederick 
Harrold. Paradise Regained: The Minor Poems and Samson Agonistes. By 
John Milton. Edited by Merritt Y. Hughes. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage and 
Other Romantic Poems. By Lord Byron. Edited by Samuel C. Chew. 
(““Doubleday-Doran Series in Literature,’? ROBERT SHAFER [gen. ed.].) $1.00 
each. 

This attractively manufactured, low-priced series is characterized by high editorial 
standards from the standpoints of scholarship and understanding of the student’s 
needs. Each volume is provided with an Introduction, explanatory footnotes, Ana- 
lytical Index, and other valuable editorial helps. 


Essays—Then and Now. By Alice Cecilia Cooper and David Fallon. Ginn. 
$1.12. 

A book of Freshman readings consisting for the most part of familiar essays— 
some amusing, some informative, and all of them ‘“‘safe.’’ The level of stimulation 
represented by the anthology is suggested by Lamb’s ‘‘Dissertation on Roast Pig”’ 
and Roosevelt’s ‘‘Character and Success.”’ 


Writing for Profit. By Donald Wilhelm. McGraw-Hill. $3.00. 


This book begins where schools and colleges usually leave off in their courses in 
writing and emphasizes the professional and vocational aspects of the art. The major 
divisions of this manual on nonliterary writing are: ‘‘Popular Writing,”’ ‘“‘Creative 
Writing,” ‘‘Factual Writing,’ with such subtopics as ‘‘Writing for the Motion Pic- 
ture,’”’ “The Radio,” ““The Magazine,”’ and ‘‘Advertisements.”’ 


A General Reading List. Prepared by the Department of English, University of 
Kansas. Department of Journalism Press, 1936. 
A brief list of good books in twelve classifications. The titles include works in natural 
science, philosophy and religion, the fine arts, history, biography, journals, essays, 
drama, and poetry. The list is not annotated. 


William Shakespeare. By M. R. Ripley. Dutton. $0.75. 

The last volume in the new ‘‘Temple Shakespeare Series’’ containing commentary 
on the life of Shakespeare, notes on the individual plays, Shakespeare’s theater, his 
verse, his language, and the determination of his text. One chapter offers suggestions 
for the proper reading of Shakespeare. 























BLOWING ROCK SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


A Specialized Summer School on the Crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
in Western North Carolina 


Affiliated with Duke University 


The courses are specially planned for teachers of English in high schools and colleges who wish to advance 
themselves professionally, and others who are interested in creative writing. Among the inspiring courses 
offered are the following: 


SHORT STORY WRITING (GRANBERRY) PLAY WRITING (GUNNELL) 
MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM (GRANBERRY) PLAY PRODUCTION (GUNNELL) 
ART OF WRITING POETRY (KENYON) THE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 
CONTEMPORARY POETRY (KENYON) (A ROUND TABLE) 

NEW AMERICAN LITERATURE (PATTEE) 


The distinguished Faculty and Visiting Lecturers of this year’s session of the School include the following: 
Edwin Granberry, Novelist and short story writer; Professor of Creative Writing, Rollins College. 
Theda Kenyon, Poet; Instructor in Poetry, Hunter College. 

John W. Gunnell, Dramatist and playwright; from the Yale University School of Drama. 
Fred Lewis Pattee, Author and critic; Professor of American Literature, Rollins College. 
Herschel Brickell, Literary Editor of the “‘New York Evening Post.” 

Charles B. Driscoll, Editor-in-Chief, McNaught Newspaper Syndicate. 

Frank Clyde Brown, Professor of English, Duke University. 

Burges Johnson, Author and humorist; Professor of English, Union College. 

Kathleen Morehouse, Novelist; author of the North Carolina novel, “Rain on the Just.” 
Willard Wattles, Poet; Professor of English, Rollins College. 

Gilbert Maxwell, Poet; Author of ‘‘Look to the Lightening” and ‘‘Stranger’s Garment.” 


A six-weeks course from June 23rd to August 4th. Delightful accommodations and reasonable rates. 
Why not write for an illustrated circular? Combine education with a real vacation 4000 feet up in the air! 
Students last year came from 17 states. 


EDWIN OSGOOD GROVER, Director, Care Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 
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Integrated Education at Lincoln School 


It is possible to build up a fairly representative picture of the work of LIncoLN SCHOOL OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE from the first grade through high school through the following publications. 
The February, 1936, number of the Teachers College Record on “Integrated Education in 
Lincoln School” (price 35 cents) gives a general account of the activities of the school. Pro- 
fessor L. Tomas Hopkins and Dr. JAMES E. MENDENHALL’s “Achievement at Lincoln 
School” (price $1.60) reports an appraisal of the educational outcomes of the integrated 
curriculum. The Bureau has also published accounts of units of work carried on by each 
grade from the first through the sixth, and by the junior high school. These typical units 
suggest a wide variety of activities: 

Grade I. A First Grade at Work. By LuLa E. Wricut. 247 pp. Cloth $2.10. 

Grade II. Carrying the Mail. By Avan W. HucuHEs. 253 pp. Cloth $2.35. 

Grade III. Indian Life and the Dutch Colonial Settlement. By KATHERINE L. KEELOR and 
MAYME SWEET. 314 pp. Cloth $2.35. 

Grade IV. ee with Toys. By Jessie B. EAkricut and Bess M. Younc. 242 pp. 
Cloth $2.10. 

Grade IV. Millions of Years in a Winter. By Epna B. LEINING. 197 pp. Cloth $2.10. 

Grade V. _ and Navigation. By Tompsre BAXTER and Bess M. YounG. 219 pp. Cloth 

2.10. 

Grade VI. Children and Architecture. By Emrty ANN Barnes and BEss M. YounGc. 353 pp. 
Cloth $2.35. 

Junior High School. Western Youth Meets Eastern Culture. By FrRANcES G. SWEENEY, 
Emiry F. Barry, and ALICE E. SCHOELKOPF. 335 pp. Cloth $2.65. 


An article entitled “The Experimental High School Program” appearing in the March, 1937, 
Teachers College Record (price 45 cents) gives a picture of the actual practice in the high 
school of Lincoln School. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK 


























